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accounts  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  great  figures  since  the 
earliest  times,  who  have  contributed  in  large  measure  to  the 
culture  and  thought  of  India  and  influenced  the  mind  and  life  of 
its  people.  The  series  includes  noted  seers  and  philosophers, 
poets  and  dramatists,  mystics  and  religious  leaders,  writers  on 
science,  aestheticians  and  composers. 

The  books  are  intended  for  the  average  reader  who  is  keen 
to  learn  more  about  the  past  but  has  no  details  and  is  not 
interested  in  finer  academic  issues. 
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PREFACE 


The  two  epics,  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata,  form 
the  fountain-head  of  both  Indian  literature  and  religion.  With 
them  as  model  and  source  of  themes,  numberless  works — 
versions  and  poems  and  plays — grew  in  Sanskrit  and  the  regional 
languages.  In  the  Indo-Aryan  languages,  born  of  Sanskrit,  as 
also  in  the  Southern  languages  whose  literatures  grew  under 
the  impact  of  Sanskrit,  almost  the  earliest  or  the  greatest  works 
to  appear  are  the  Ramayanas  or  the  Bharatas.  On  the  religious 
side,  by  presenting  the  hero  Rama,  as  the  embodiment  of  all 
good  qualities  ( Gunas ),  of  Dharma  and  Satya  and  of  the  duty  to 
elders  and  the  subjects,  of  brotherly  love  and  of  ideal  friendship 
and  of  Lakshmana  and  Hanuman  as  exemplars  of  service  and  of 
Sita  of  chastity,  the  Ramayana  gave  to  the  country  the  worship 
of  Rama  as  an  incarnation  ( avatara )  of  God-head.  Similarly  in 
the  case  of  Krishna,  the  central  figure  and  the  master-mind  of 
the  great  events  of  the  Mahabharata,  as  the  charioteer  sitting 
in  our  hearts  and  steering  our  actions  in  the  conflicts  of  life,  as 
the  Yogin  who  have  the  gospel  of  the  Gita,  the  other  epic  gave  to 
the  people  the  cult  of  Krishna- Bhakti.  This  Krishna- Bhakti 
received  reinforcement  and  a  fresh  and  powerful  force  from  the 
Bhagavata,  the  greatest  work  of  the  Purana  class.  The  influence 
of  the  Bhagavata  and  the  ecstatic  love  of  the  Gopies  for  Krishna 
swept  the  country  from  end  to  end,  giving  birth  to  poetry  and 
songs  and  to  schools  of  Bhakti  of  Vallabha,  Nimbarka, 
Sankaradeva  and  Chaitanya. 

Of  all  the  regional  works,  the  Tamil  epic  on  Rama,  the 
Ramavatara  of  the  kavi  chakravarthi  (King  among  poets) 
Kamban,  is  the  earliest;  it  is  as  famous  and  as  much  venerated 
as  Valmiki’s  original.  The  only  other  version  that  is  equally 


(viii) 

adored  like  the  original  and  recited  and  expounded  is  the 
Ramacharitamanasa  of  Tulasi,  the  bible  of  the  Hindi-speaking 
world.  To  Kamban  and  Tulasi,  as  also  to  all  the  Ramayana  and 
Mahabharata  writers,  Rama  and  Krishna  represent  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  Saviour.  The  Telugu  Bhagavata  of  Po tana  gained 
a  similar  position  among  versions  of  the  Bhagavata.  In  fact,  for 
all  schools  of  Krishna-Bhakti,  the  Bhagavata  is  the  basic  sacred 
book. 

In  this  Volume  are  presented,  besides  Kamban  and  his  Tamil 
Ramayana,  Tulasi  and  his  Rama-charita  in  Avadhi,  Madhava 
Kandali  and  his  Assamese  Ramayana,  Krittivasa  and  his  Bengali 
Ramayana  and  Eluttacchan  and  his  Malayalam  classic  of  Rama- 
devotion  based  on  the  Adhyatma  Ramayana. 

Among  Mahabharata- poets  are  Nannaya-Tikkana,  fathers 
of  Telugu  poetry,  Pampa  of  Karnataka  whose  Mahabharata 
shows  the  sway  of  the  epic  in  the  world  of  Jainism,  and  Sarala 
Dasa’s  Mahabharata  in  Oriya. 

Of  the  Bhagavata- writers,  besides  the  Telugu  Potana,  already 
mentioned,  we  have  Ekanath,  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of 
Vedanta  and  Bhakti  in  Maharashtra  and  Premananda  of  Gujarat. 

The  accounts  here  give  the  historical  background  in  each 
case,  the  personality  of  the  authors  and  their  other  works  too, 
so  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  poets  emerged  and  the 
way  in  which,  through  public  recitals  and  expositions,  their  works 
produced  an  impact  on  the  people  and  led  to  their  spiritual 
regeneration  can  be  appreciated. 
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KAMBAN 


K.S.  Srinivasan 


Tlhe  Tamil  language  has  a  literary  heritage  that  dates  back 
to  the  pre-Christian  era;  Sangam  poetry  is  rich  in  thought 
and  lyrical  quality  But,  perhaps,  no  single  work  is  so  famous 
as  Kamban’s  Ramayanam;  none  has  stood  the  test  of  time  so 
well,  none  so  rich  in  conceptual  grandeur,  characterisation 
and  felicity  of  expression.  No  other  poet  is  known  by  the 
soubriquet,  'Ravi  Chakravarthi’  (king  among  poets)  confirmed 
by  succeeding  generations  of  literary  critics. 

Epic  literature  had  taken  shape  in  Tamil  nearly  eight 
centuries  before  Kamban;  Silappadikaram  of  Ilango  belongs 
to  the  2nd  century  A.D.  And  its  story  belongs  to  Tamil  Nadu, 
Kannagi  being  a  traditional  local  heroine  deified.  In  contrast, 
Kamban  based  his  work  upon  a  story  that  had  become  well- 
established  in  the  hearts  of  people  throughout  the  country, 
thanks  to  Valmiki’s  Ramayana.  The  greatness  of  the  original 
was  beyond  doubt;  Valmiki’s  poetry  as  well  as  the  story  of 
Rama  had  become  objects  of  workship  by  the  time  Kamban 
came  on  the  scene.  And  yet,  if  Kamban’s  narrative  in  Tamil 
earned  him  the  place  of  pride  in  literary  history  it  is  proof 
that  his  work  was  no  mere  translation  of  the  Sanskrit  epic, 
even  though  it  happens  that  Kamban  was  the  first  poet  to 
render  the  Ramayana  in  a  regional  language  of  India. 

The  date  of  Kamban’s  Ramayanam  is  uncertain,  although 
one  of  the  prefatory  stanzas  refers  to  Saka  807  (corresponding 
to  885  A.D.)  as  the  year  when  the  work  was  presented  before 
a  distinguished  audience.  While  one  school  of  thought  fixes 
Kamban  as  a  ninth  century  poet  on  this  basis,  there  is  another 
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view  that  internal  evidence  points  to  the  twelfth  century  as 
the  period.  This  corresponds  to  the  reign  of  Kulothunga  Chola 
III  when  prosperity  prevailed  and  the  Tamil  people  were  proud 
of  their  valour,  following  the  Kalinga  expedition. 

Meagre  as  the  information  is  regarding  the  work,  much 
less  is  known  of  the  author’s  life — a  feature  common  to  the 
Indian  tradition  which  cherishes  the  work  rather  than  the 
man.  Kamban  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  gentleman  named 
Adityan;  belonging  to  the  weaver  community.  He  was  born 
in  Tiruvazhundur  in  Tanjavur  District  in  Tamil  Nadu  and 
was  patronised  by  a  landlord  named  Sadayappa  whom  he 
praises  in  his  poem.  Of  the  name  Kamban  itself,  there  is 
speculation;  there  is  no  other  person,  before  or  after,  bearing 
that  name.  Evidently  it  is  an  eponym,  linked  with  Skhamb 
which  in  Sanskrit  (Prakrit-khamba)  means  pillar.  A  popular 
tale  has  it  that  he  stood  beside  a  pillar  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Chola  King  and  hence  came  to  be  known  as 
Kamban.  An  involved  derivation  of  the  name  is  that  it  is  a 
translation  of  the  Sanskrit  ‘Narasimha’,  depicting  the  avatar 
of  Vishnu  that  emerged  out  of  a  pillar.  However,  what  is 
significant  is  that  the  name  is  as  unique  as  the  person. 

Kamban’s  work  extends  to  over  11,000  stanzas — as  much 
as  Valmiki’s  24,000  slokas  or  couplets.  Size  apart,  the  Tamil 
epic  is  remarkable  in  its  narrative  and  descriptive  power.  And 
there  is  dramatic  poetry  in  scenes  such  as  the  banishment  of 
Rama  or  the  abduction  of  Sita,  felicity  of  expression  matching 
the  subtlety  in  conception.  The  Tamil  language  may  be  said 
to  have  found  its  full  strength  and  stature  in  Kamban’s  poetry. 

An  appreciation  of  Kamban’s  work  in  perspective  will 
have  to  take  into  account  its  literary  significance.  It  was  not 
only  the  first  venture  in  producing  a  regional  version  of  a 
national  epic,  it  was  the  first  epic  in  Tamil  based  upon  Sanskrit 
literature.  To  this  day,  it  remains  the  only  one. 

Kamban  had  thus  to  contend  with  a  situation  in  which 
Valmiki’s  original  was  widely  known  as  sacred  literature. 
Comparison  was  invitable.  A  faithful  translation  would  have 
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made  it  a  pointless  exercise  while  liberty  with  the  original 
version  would  have  earned  frowning  reprobation.  If  we 
remember  that  the  Ramayana  of  Valmiki  was  revered  in  the 
South  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  when  the  Vaishnava 
saints  (known  as  Alwars)  drew  upon  the  story  to  sing  the 
praise  of  Vishnu,  we  can  see  the  formidable  task  which 
Kamban  was  seeking  to  achieve.  This  hesitant  approach  and 
a  corresponding  humility  can  be  seen  in  the  introductory 
stanzas  where  the  poet  speaks  of  the  undertaking  in  humility, 
contrasting  the  glory  of  Valmiki ’s  divine  poetry  with  his  own 
feeble  speech.  Incidentally,  this  is  reminiscent  of  Kalidasa’s 
introduction  to  his  Raghuvamsa  ( mandah  kavi yasahprarthi 
gamisyami  upahasyatam) . 

Indeed,  Kamban  was  more  than  familar  with  the  Sanskrit 
tradition.  The  popular  belief  is  that  he  could  render  in  Tamil 
during  the  day  whatever  part  of  the  Ramayana  he  used  to 
hear  the  previous  night  at  the  discourse  ( upanyasa )  in  his 
village  of  Tiruvazhundur.  A  close  study  of  Kamban ’s  epic 
would  show,  however,  that  he  was  a  deep  scholar  who  knew 
Valmiki  so  thoroughly  as  to  imbibe  and  interpret  all  its  literary 
and  dramatic  values.  And  he  also  knew  how  much  of 
originality  could  be  imparted  to  his  own  narrative  in  order  to 
establish  its  individuality  on  the  one  hand  and  its  relevance 
to  contemporary  values  on  the  other.  If  Kamban  was  not 
content  to  produce  a  translation  of  Valmiki,  it  was  because 
the  creative  genius  in  him  recognised  what  Coleridge  said 
eight  centuries  later:  The  translation  of  poetry  into  poetry  is 
difficult,  because  translator  must  give  a  brilliancy  to  his 
language  without  the  warmth  of  original  conception  from 
which  such  brillancy  would  flow  of  its  own  accord’.  Kamban ’s 
original  conception  is  reflected  in  almost  all  the  characters, 
albeit  they  are  modelled  on  Valmiki. 

Rama  had  become  deified  as  an  avatar  of  Vishnu  long 
before  Kamban.  Yet,  recognition  of  the  deity  does  not  hamper 
the  style  of  the  poet.  His  delineation  of  Rama  maintains  the 
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level  of  a  noble  character  in  human  drama,  divinity  being  a 
backdrop  suggestive  of  man’s  potential  in  full  stature. 
Reversing  the  concept  of  avatar  (God’s  descent  on  earth) 
Kamban  indicates  man’s  ascent  to  godhead,  by  means  of 
principled  life,  dignity  and  moral  courage. 

Some  passages  can  be  cited  from  the  original  to  illustrate 
the  point,  notwithstanding  the  change  that  Tamil  poetry  must 
suffer  in  translation  into  a  foreign  language.  The  loss  in  lyrical 
quality  will  also  be  enormous.  Yet,  if  the  thought  content  can 
be  seen,  the  effort  might  prove  worthwhile. 

On  hearing  the  news  of  Rama’s  banishment  from 
Ayodhya,  Lakshmana  is  indignant.  He  stands  on  the  highway 
and  speaks  in  anger;  the  twang  of  his  bow  attracts  the  passers- 
by.  Rama  arrives  and  seeks  to  know  the  cause  of  his  anger. 
Lakshmana  denounces  the  King  and  threatens  to  reverse  the 
course  of  events.  He  says  of  Kaikeyi, 

who  butchered  truth — dark  at  heart — 
shall  see  you  corwned;  her  plot  shall  fail. 

If  any  shall  stay  my  hand,  I  shall  set  aflame 
Like  cotton-shred,  be  he  among  the  gods. 

Rama  is  touched  but  pleads  for  detached  observation.  He 
says, 

Is  it  the  river’s  fault  if  the  water  is  low? 

So,  it  is  no  blame  on  father  dear,  nor  of 
Mother1,  nor  son  of  hers.  It  is  Fate  that  errs. 

How  can  anger  surge  in  you? 

Lakshmana  is  not  to  be  silenced  with  such  fatalistic 
argument.  He  pin-points  the  human  element — intrigue — and 
argues  that  it  cannot  pass  off  for  Fate. 

How  can  I  cool  my  mind?  It  seethes  and  burns 
Like  furnace  fire.  She  caused  intrigue. 

Sharper  than  her  cunning  mind,  fate  of  Fate 
Which  gods  ordain,  shall  be  my  arrow  sling. 


1  The  reference  is  to  Kaikeyi 
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Rama  embraces  the  brother,  overhelmed  by  the  moral 
support,  in  the  face  of  all  odds.  Yet,  his  sense  of  propriety  and 
nobility  is  dominant.  He  gently  chides  Lakshmana,  ‘how  can 
you  speak  thus  of  parents  dear?  The  tongue  that  learnt  the 
scripture  shall  not  wag  the  way  it  likes’.  Noblesse  oblige. 

The  situation  repeats  itself  when  the  brothers  are  in  exile. 
Lakshmana  observes  from  a  tree- top;  Bharata  is  approaching 
and  a  crowd  is  following  him.  Lakshmana  concludes  that  this 
is  a  further  move  to  humiliate  and  eliminate  Rama.  He  rushes 
to  Rama  and  swears  ‘I  will  annihilate  the  fellow.  Permit  me’, 
recalling  the  injustice  of  the  banishment  and  the  intrigue  that 
caused  it.  Here  is  a  chance  to  settle  scores.  He  says  to  Rama, 

Your  mother  did  writhe  and  weep  that  you  should 

Give  up  the  crown  and  enter  jungle  deep; 

She  did  rejoice  so  much —  that  evil  one! 

She  shall  eat  the  dust  and  wail,  you  watch. 

In  measured  tone  and  gentle  words,  Rama  handles  the 
brother  whose  intentions  are  noble  though  not  the  methods. 
He  calls  Lakshmana  to  order  but  through  praise. 

If  you  but  choose,  you  can  shake  the  world; 

None  can  hold  you,  don’t  we  know? 

And  yet,  I  wish  to  say  a  word 

To  ponder,  if  you  but  choose  to  hear. 

It  is  by  such  human  touches,  well  within  the  experience 
of  the  reader,  that  Kamban  manages  to  impart  flesh  and  blood 
to  his  portrait.  When  Rama  sends  word  through  Hanuman 
on  the  eve  of  the  search  for  Sita,  his  message  is  what  any 
loving  husband  might  say,  recalling  the  happy  days. 

Recall  to  hear  my  words,  when  she  resolved 

To  follow  me  to  wilds  unseen  before: 

I  said,  ‘O  Sita,  thou  wert  a  fount  of  joy 

To  me  till  now:  but  now  thou  wilt  become 
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The  source  of  griefs  innumerable  if  thou 
Persist  in  thy  desire.’  And  she  replied 
With  tears  in  her  eyes,  ‘when  thou  dost  leave 
Thy  crown,  and  take  thyself  to  forest  life, 

O  love,  is  everything  supportable 
By  thee  excepting  only  me?  And  last 
Remind  her  how,  when  we  had  barely  passed 
The  gates  of  Oudh,  she  stopped  and  asked,  ‘Where  is 
The  forest  boundless  in  expanse?  Are  we 
Arrived  in  it?” 

And  yet,  when  the  occasion  requires  it,  Kamban 
underlines  the  divinity  in  Rama;  expression  becomes 
panegyric  as  in  phrases  such  as  ‘the  name  that  is  magic  chant 
(mantra)  for  the  three  worlds’  or  ‘the  Prime  Mover  of  the 
Vedas’.  But  these  phrases  often  emanate  from  other 
characters — ironically  those  that  oppose  e.g.  Vali  and  Ravana. 
The  implied  hint  is  that  divinity  in  man  is  not  self-expressed 
but  sensed  by  other  around. 

In  the  character  of  Ravana,  Kamban  creates  an  anti-hero 
who  is  worthy  foe  to  the  mighty  Rama.  Valmiki’s  portrait  of 
Ravana  as  an  odd  mixture  of  spiritual  power  and  devilish 
arrogance  is  retained  in  Kamban’s  narrative,  but  embellished 
by  an  accent  on  love  and  valour — two  things  glorified  in  the 
Tamil  tradition. 

When  he  first  sees  Sita  in  Janasthana,  Ravana  tries  to 
win  her  favour  by  talking  of  his  own  power  and  fame.  In  the 
garb  of  a  hermit  he  speaks  of  himself  as  ‘Indra  among  Indras, 
a  handsome  man  beyond  words’.  And  when  he  announces 
his  identity,  his  words  reflect  the  burning  passion.  ‘Would 
you  like  the  Meru  Hill  uprooted,  or  a  knock  at  the  vault  of 
heaven?  Or  the  ocean  stirred  or  the  fire  itself  quenched  out? 
Or  see  the  Earth  lifted  aloft?  What  would  you  O  simple  girl? 
Just  name  it.  Who  do  you  think  I  am?  What  is  beyond 
Ravana?”  Although  this  is  a  close  translation  of  Valmiki’s  sloka 
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( udvaheyam . )  setting  the  idea  in  a  series  of  interrogatives 

Kamban  juxtaposes  the  arrogance  of  might  with  the  readiness 
to  harness  it  for  love  dramatically  in  a  single  stanza.  This  is 
because  of  the  beauty  of  Sita  which,  to  Ravana,  was 
intoxicating  though  she  was  then  in  fear  and  concern  over 
the  safeeety  of  Rama  and  Lakshmana.  In  a  powerful  stanza, 
hard  to  translate,  Kamban  says, 

The  charm  of  the  maid  was  heady; 

His  mind  revelled.  His  looks  did  rove 
Like  bees  that  circle  blossoms  rich. 

Humming  in  joy,  such  nectar  drunk. 

In  Asokavana,  the  captive  Sita  is  in  grief  and  forlorn 
Ravana’ s  advances  irritate  her  and  only  make  her  hate  him 
more.  Yet,  the  approach  is  indicative  at  once  of  the  kingly 
status  he  holds  and  the  burning  passion  he  has  developed. 

O  Sita,  life  and  youth  are  transient, 

Thou  canst  not  youth  enjoy  for  long;  if  all 

Thy  days  of  youth  are  wasted  thus,  when  dost 
Thou  hope  to  reap  the  fruits  of  life?  ‘Tis  not 
For  me,  I  grieve:  I  shall  die  willingly, 

If  that’s  thy  wish;  but  if  thy  heart  is  turned 
To  bitterness,  show  me  another  one 
Beside  thyself  for  charm  that  never  cloys, 

And  love  and  beauty’s  perfect  shape, 

Shall  Janaka’s  race  in  female  loveliness 
And  strength  of  mind  and  other  noble  charms 
Along  be  rich,  and  with  thou  make  men  say, 

That  it  does  lack  in  tenderness  and  ruth 
And  has  a  niggard  heart 
When  all  thy  good  deeds  of  the  past,  be  times 
Matured,  are  come  to  yield  thee  golden  fruit, 

Will  thou  for  spite  despise  the  fruit  and  sulk 
Away? 
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Fortune  has  placed  within  thy  reach,  unasked, 

Th’  imperial  crown  of  all  the  world,  and  wives 
Of  gods  will  be  maids  to  wait  on  thee; 

And  thou  dost  scorn  the  gift!  Was  ever  fool 
Like  thee?  O  scorn  it  not  but  do  accept 
Me  as  thy  slave,  who  rules  the  triple  worlds 
Without  a  rival  or  a  peer!  He  ended: 

And  raising  his  hands  above  his  serried  heads, 

He  fell  prostrating  at  her  feet.2 

Sita’s  answer  is  characteristic  of  her  personality — resolute 
in  devotion,  clear  in  mind  and  frank  in  speech. 

The  cobra  too  binds  itself  to  spell.  You 

Have  none  to  tick  you  off  or  point  to  wisdom  and 

Reason.  Those  around  think  what  you  think, 

And  thus  lead  you  to  your  doom.  What  else 
Can  be  the  end? 

All  that  she  says,  however,  only  heightens  the  passions; 
indeed  Ravana  has  not  met  a  woman  like  her.  Having  brought 
her  by  force  and  kept  her  captive,  he  himself  falls  a  victim  to 
the  moral  grandeur  of  her  personality — a  true  case  of  the  victor 
vanquished. 

Ravana  is  not  unaware  of  this  but  he  is  helpless,  however 
much  he  may  try  to  shake  off  the  obsession.  At  the  height  of 
war,  when  trusted  lieutenants  are  dying  day  after  day,  Ravana 
makes  a  desperate  bid  to  change  her  heart.  Kamban  creates 
a  scene  in  which  Ravana  rise  to  poetic  heights  and  spiritual 
grandeur.  He  tells  Sita, 

I  am  mine  own  enemy,  I  guess, 

I  sought  to  taste  the  nectar 
That  comes  in  female  form, 

The  wearied  heart  has  learnt 
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To  be  right.  I  dread  to  give  up 

Thoughts  of  you.  I  seek  refuge. 

You  are  born  of  nectar  true. 

(the  last  line  is  a  hint  that  he  perceives  divinity  in 

her) 

Of  his  own  obsession  he  says — 

Every  name  is  thine;  every  face  is  thee. 

Thou  dost  seem  in  every  eye! 

Who  can  see  I  die  a  daily  death? 

I  mentioned  valour  in  war  as  an  old  Tamil  value.  When 
Indrajit  falls  in  the  battle,  Ravana  goes  to  the  battle-field 
looking  for  the  son’s  body.  Kamban  says, 

‘He  searched  the  heaps  of  the  slain,  for  the  body  of  his 
son.  After  a  long  search  he  found  his  mighty  arm,  its  grip  of 
the  bow  not  loosened,  though  it  was  severed  from  the  trunk. 
Tears  fell  down  his  cheeks  and  his  heart  melted  at  the  sight 

as  the  ghee  in  fire . He  took  the  arm — long  and  beautiful 

like  the  body  of  a  cobra — -jingling  with  the  sounds  of  armlets 
and  bangles,  and  quivers  and  darts  infixed  in  it,  and  placed 
it  like  a  holy  relic  on  his  head.  He  would  embrace  it  with  his 
arms;  he  would  put  it  round  his  neck;  he  would  touch  his  eyes 
with  it  with  great  devotion;  he  would  sob  again.  At  last  he 
saw  the  body  like  a  vast  ocean  and  he  fell  on  it  and  wept.  He 
took  the  body,  and  with  tears  welling  up  from  his  eyes,  pressed 
it  to  his  bosom  and  groaned.  Who  has  ever  felt  the  pangs  that 
he  did  feel  at  that  time? 

‘He  would  pluck  the  darts  from  the  body  one  by  one,  and 
even  break  to  pieces  the  darts  thus  plucked;  he  would  suddenly 
fall  into  a  swoon;  he  would  kiss  the  body  and  embrace  it;  he 
would  desire  in  his  wrath  to  crunch  with  his  teeth  the  Sun 
and  all  the  seven  worlds’. 

On  the  eve  of  the  last  battle  which  costs  Indrajit  his  life, 
he  has  a  final  meeting  with  the  father.  In  this  scene  which 
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Kamban  creates  (there  is  no  paralled  in  Valmiki),  the  son 
offers  counsel  to  the  father.  It  is  not  mere  words;  it  is  based 
on  the  previous  day’s  encounter  with  Lakshmana  and  Rama. 
Indr aj it  says, 

Thy  brother  has  betrayed  my  secrets,  Sire, 

To  the  foe  who  has  my  sacrifices  spoiled, 

And  broke  the  force  of  all  my  darts  divine... 

Think  not  therefore,  my  liege,  that  I  am  seized 
With  fear:  I  speak  for  love  of  thee:  If  thou 
Will  conquer  thy  desire  for  Rama’s  spouse 
And  her  release,  they  will  forgive  our  sins, 

And  go  from  hence.3 

Ravana’s  reply  is  characteristic  of  a  proud  man  who 
foresees  his  destiny.  The  inevitability  of  it  is  the  essence  of 
the  tragedy.  Ravana  to  ask  for  pardon?  He  retorts, 

Think  not  that  I  did  count  on  those  who ’re  yet 
Alive:  think  not  I  hoped  that  thou  wouldst  beat 
My  foes  upon  the  field:  in  my  sole  right  arm 
I  placed  my  trust,  and  I  provoked  this  war  ! 

Thou  talkest  like  a  child,  my  son  :  this  life, 

Transient  as  the  bubble  in  the  stream, 

I  may  e’en  in  the  sight  of  beaten  gods 
Forfiet  upon  the  field,  for  then’t  will  shine 
With  glory’s  halo  that  will  never  dim: 

But  her,  can  I  renounce,  I  twenty-armed? 

E’en  if  I  lose,  if  Rama’s  name  will  stand, 

My  name,  will  not  it  also  lost  as  long 
As  Vedas  are  sung  on  earth?  We  live  today, 
Tomorrow  finds  us  not:  but  glory,  doth 
It  over  die?’ 

And  then,  says  Kamban  cryptically,  Ravana  thundered, 
'bring  forth  my  battle-chariot’.  As  Ravana  falls,  we  see  in 
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him  the  elements  of  a  tragic  hero,  his  fault  being  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Faustus.  In  the  pursuit  of  spiritual  power 
and  knowledge,  Ravana  forgot  the  common  knowledge  that 
power  has  its  limitation,  albeit  such  power  was  booned  by 
the  gods.  He  who  had  not  known  defeat  in  the  battlefield  lies 
vanquished,  not  so  much  by  the  arow  of  Rama  as  by  the  moral 
power  of  Sita. 

Kamban’s  interpretation  of  some  of  the  minor  characters 
is  also  reflective  of  his  originally.  His  Kumbhakarna,  for 
instance,  displays  a  keen  sense  of  justice  and  fair-play 
notwithstanding  his  avowed  loyalty  to  Ravana.  His  indictment 
is  powerful:  ‘What  a  Kingdom!  We  hold  an  innocent  women 
in  captivity  and  yet  we  speak  of  prestige.’ 

Kamban  also  contrives  a  meeting  of  the  brothers, 
Kumbhakarna  and  Vibheesana,  to  raise  the  moral  question: 
‘Should  a  whole  society  perish  for  fault  of  one  man?’  asks 
Vibheesana,  justifying  his  defection  to  Rama’s  camp.  ‘If  a 
foolish  chief  does  err,  it  is  our  duty  to  set  him  right,  if  we  can. 
If  not,  it  is  our  duty  to  don  the  armour  and  prepare  to  die. 
That  is  what  we  owe  to  the  man  whose  salt  we  eat,’  replies 
Kumbhakarna. 

Another  portrait  of  considerable  merit  is  that  of  Vali,  the 
chief  of  Vanara  tribe.  We  see  him  as  a  man  who  can  talk  on 
equal  terms  with  Rama.  The  dialogue  between  the  two, 
following  the  fatal  dart  which  Rama  aims  at  Vali  is  full  of 
drama.  As  Vali  marshals  his  argument  and  poses  his  questions, 
Rama  is  speechless;  he  makes  little  effort  to  justify  his  act 
except  that  he  has  given  word  to  Sugriva,  a  friend.  As  the 
reader  is  about  to  feel  that  Rama’s  deed  has  been  unjust, 
Kamban  brings  up  a  brilliant  point  expressed  by  Vali  himself. 
Vali  says  to  Rama, 

Kingly  ways  and  righteous  deeds  belong — 

Don’t  they? — to  men  of  thy  race, 

O  man  of  charm  that  defies  the  brush! 

Bereft  of  thy  soul,  Janaka’s  darling  child — 
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The  very  form  of  Sri  divine, 

Thou  did’st  Flounder,  I  guess. 

The  explanation  is  that,  spearated  from  Sita,  Rama  became 
a  soulless  man;  she  was  his  mentor  and  conscience.  There  is 
also  the  hint  that  when  the  wife  is  abducted,  no  man  can  be 
expected  to  act  in  reason  or  fairness.  Kamban  has  thus  sought 
to  explain,  in  terms  of  human  psychology,  what  traditional 
scholars  fail  to  justify  on  grounds  of  Dharma. 

Such  dramatic  perception  is  seldoem  matchted  by 
linguistic  felicity  as  in  Kamban.  The  lyrical  quality  of  his  poetry 
can  be  compared  to  that  of  Keats  or  Swinburne;  in  the 
narrative  passages  Kamban  displays  the  grand  manner, 
reminiscent  of  Milton,  and  his  debt  to  Valmiki  is  acknowledged 
by  the  poet  himself. 

It  is  the  way  Kamban  handles  the  Tamil  language  that 
has  earned  him  the  title  of  ‘King’  rather  than  his  treatment 
of  the  theme  which,  in  any  case,  was  not  unfamiliar  to  his 
readers.  He  puts  familiar  words  to  new  use  and  freely  employs 
Sanskrit  words,  where  necessary.  The  result  is  a  richness  of 
expression  that  is  unique. 

The  Ramayanam  of  Kamban,  like  that  of  Valmiki,  was 
continuously  expounded  to  the  public  by  generations  of  Tamil 
Scholars  and  had  a  great  influence  on  the  gatherings  that 
listened  devoutly  to  these  expositions.  Since  Kamban,  poets 
in  different  languages  have  sung  the  tale  of  Rama.  Tulasi ’s 
Ramacharitmanas  came  about  four  centuries  later,  and  there 
is  a  school  of  thought  that  Kamban’s  Ramayanam  had  some 
influence  on  Tulasi,  thanks  to  Kumaragurupar,  who 
propagated  Kamban  at  Varanasi. 

Tulasi  himself  is  said  to  have  visited  the  South  where  he 
is  bound  to  have  heard  Kamban’s  version. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  significant  that  there  are  some 
similarities.  The  Pushpavatika  scene  in  Tulasi  has  its  parallel 
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in  Kamban  who,  deviating  from  Valmiki,  depicts  a  meeting 
between  Rama  and  Sita  prior  to  the  Swayamvara.  Also,  there 
are  some  similes  and  expressions  in  Kamban  and  Tulasi  which 
are  remarkably  similar. 

The  influence  of  Kamban  manifested  itself  with  fresh 
power  over  the  Tamils  in  the  20th  century  when  Subramania 
Bharati,  the  peoples’  poet,  came  on  the  scene.  Bharati  was 
inspired  by  Kamban ’s  Ramayanam  in  his  early  years, 
especially  the  richness  of  language  and  lyrical  quality  of  the 
verse.  In  his  own  poetry  Bharati  employes  words  of  common 
usage  but  seeks  to  impart  the  music  that  inspired  him,  and 
that  intensity  which  is  latent  in  Tamil. 

If  Kamban  is  not  sufficiently  known  outside  Tamil  Nadu 
it  is  part  of  the  limitation  which  any  regional  language  must 
endure.  It  is  also  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Kamban  is  very 
difficult  to  translate,  especially  in  a  foreign  language.  The 
recent  publication  of  a  Hindi  version  of  Kamban  (Bihar 
Sahitya  Parishad)  will  serve  to  introduce  the  Hindi-speaking 
world  by  far  the  best  representative  of  Tamil  literature. 


Note:  Renderings  in  English,  from  1  to  4,  are  from  WS.  Aiyar’s  work.  The 
rest  are  by  the  author. 


PAMPA 


D.  Javare  Gowda 

In  the  large  galaxy  of  celebrated  writers  in  Kannada  who 
can  claim  their  rightful  place  among  the  comity  of 
illustrious  men  of  letters  in  world  literature,  Pampa  deserves 
a  prominent  place.  Pampa  is  the  first  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  poet  in  ancient  Kannada  literature  whose  fame 
and  influence  have  withstood  the  test  of  time  through  the 
entire  millenium.  The  unique  privilege  of  setting  forth  new 
dimensions  in  the  poetic  field,  opening  new  vistas,  forging 
the  evergreen  ideals  to  the  fore  and  establishing  poetic 
traditions  and  eternal  values  rightly  belongs  to  him.  His 
way  has  been  scrupulously  followed,  his  models  faithfully 
adhered  to,  his  ideals  cherished,  his  greatness  honoured, 
his  success  commended  and  his  personality  adored  by 
succeeding  generations  of  poets,  critics  and  savants.  By  the 
magic  touch  of  his  genius,  Kannada  which  has  a  long 
history,  has  acquired  the  qualities  of  a  great  language  such 
as  richness,  suppleness  and  maturity.  The  literary  tradition 
of  Kannada  which  extends  over  two  thousand  years  abounds 
in  a  number  of  peaks  but  Pampa  shines  as  bright  as 
Everest.  His  reputation  assumes  greater  importance  in  his 
spectacular  success  even  in  the  face  of  unrivalled  works  of 
the  stature  of  Mahapurana  of  Jinasena  on  the  one  hand 
and  Mahabharata  of  Vyasa  on  the  other  hand  from  where 
he  has  drawn  his  inspiration  and  sustenance.  Though  he  is 
indebted  to  them  for  his  source  material,  his  works  are  not 
the  replicas  of  the  same;  they  are  entirely  his  new  creations, 
marvellous  and  sublime  at  the  same  time.  They  are 
recreation,  vibrant  with  life  and  rich  in  originality.  They 
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have  a  charm,  grace,  and  beauty,  all  of  their  own.  This  seer- 
poet  produced  only  two  works,  namely  Adipurana 
and  Vikramarjuna  Vijaya  (propularly  known  as  Pampa 
Bharata)  which  bear  ample  testimony  to  his  superb  genius 
and  unrivalled  craftsmanship. 

Pampa  has  been  rightly  honoured  as  the  Adikavi,  the 
first  and  foremost  poet  in  Kannada.  Chronologically 
speaking,  he  is  not  the  first  poet  since  it  is  possible  to  guess 
from  the  statements  occurring  in  Kavirajamarga  (850  A.D.) 
and  other  later  works  that  Pampa  was  preceded  by  a  large 
number  of  prose  writers  and  poets.  Their  works  have  not 
been  unearthed  so  far,  though  sample  poems  extracted  from 
those  works  have  been  noticed  in  later  works  on  poetics 
and  grammar  as  well  as  anthologies.  Pampa  deserves  the 
title  Adikavi  on  account  of  literary  excellence  of  his  works. 

Kannada  poets  are  examples  of  extreme  humility  to 
the  extent  that  they  mention  nothing  about  their  own  life, 
not  even  their  names  sometimes  in  their  works.  One  has  to 
rely  on  circumstantial  evidence  in  ascribing  authorship  and 
fixing  up  dates.  With  regard  to  Pampa,  however,  it  is  very 
different.  His  date,  his  works,  his  benefactor,  his  taste  and 
aptitudes,  his  stature,  colour  and  the  mode  of  dressing,  etc., 
are  all  known  from  his  works.  He  was  born  in  the  early 
years  of  the  first  decade  of  the  tenth  century,  namely  902 
or  903  A.D.  He  was  the  court  poet  of  Arikesari,  a 
Rashtrakuta  feudatory,  who  rules  from  Lembala-pataka 
(now  called  Vemulavada).  Arikesari  belonged  to  a  branch  of 
the  eastern  Chalukyas.  Pampa’s  ancestors  hailed  from  Vengi 
(now  in  Andhra  Pradesh)  which  was  then,  perhaps,  included 
in  the  Kannada  kingdom.  His  great  grandfather  was 
Madhava  Somayaji  whose  greatness  as  a  performer  of  all 
types  of  sacrifices  spread  all  around,  and  his  father  was 
Bhimapayya  who,  though  brought  up  in  the  family  tradition 
of  learning  and  sacrifice,  renounced  brahmanism  and 
embraced  the  Jaina  faith.  Pampa  was  pround  of  his 
brahmanic  genealogy,  but  had  the  highest  regard  for  his 
father  for  adopting  a  new  religion,  the  basic  tenet  of  which 
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was  non-violence.  The  evolution  of  his  personality  is  the 
result  of  the  harmonious  blending  of  these  two  cultures 
which  are  complementary  to  each  other.  He  was  not  a 
fanatic.  He  was  tolerent  towards  all  religions.  That  he  was 
a  bosom  friend  of  his  benefactor  who  practised  Saivism  is 
itself  a  proof  of  his  tolerance.  His  reverence  for  his  guru 
Devendramuni  was  boundless. 

It  is  possible  to  visualise  the  picture  of  Pampa  by 
reading  a  few  of  his  poems.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
Dundubhi.  His  fame  spread  far  and  wide  as  the  sound  of 
Dundubhi  (kettle  drum).  He  was  a  great  warrior  too  and 
destroyed  many  enemies  of  his  master.  He  was  a  charming 
person  who  dressed  stylishly  like  a  connoisseur.  He  was 
imperceptibly  dark  like  the  core  of  the  plantain.  His  hair 
was  soft  and  curly.  He  was  of  medium  height.  He  was 
always  careful  in  using  apt  words  and  idioms.  They  were 
functional,  balanced  and  sweet.  He  became  very  dear  to 
the  beautiful  damsels  from  Kerala,  Andhra  and  other 
regions. 

The  inimitable  and  enchanting  description  of  Banavasi 
(North  Kanara  District)  leads  one  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  he  must  have  spent  the  best  part  of  his  early  life  there 
in  the  beautiful  surrounding  hilly  regions.  The  mountain 
peaks,  the  valleys,  the  lakes,  the  evergreen  trees,  the 
fragrant  flowers,  the  singing  birds,  the  buzzing  bees  and 
many  other  natural  scenaries  must  have  become  a  part  of 
his  life  so  intimately  that  his  mind  was  haunted  by  the 
memories  of  the  time.  His  love  of  Karnataka  was  frantic 
and  unprecedented.  He  tells  in  one  of  his  poems  that 
whenever  southern  wind  blew,  whenever  he  heard  sweet 
and  affectionate  words,  whenever  his  ears  received  melodious 
music,  whenever  he  saw  Mallika  blossoms,  whenever  he 
remembered  amatory  affairs,  when  the  spring  started,  “my 
mind  would  recollect  the  land  of  Banavasi  even  if  one  were 
to  prevent  me  from  doing  so.”  The  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
land  had  captured  his  heart  and  his  soul  would  always 
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yearn  to  enjoy  it  again  and  again.  He  had  nurtured  special 
love  for  Poligere  where  sweet  and  powerful  Kannada  in 
which  he  composed  his  works  was  prevalent. 

Pampa  was  known  for  his  valour  as  well  as  poetic 
gifts.  He  was  tender,  generous  and  pious.  He  was  the 
embodiment  of  immaculate  friendship.  Arikesari  was  not 
only  his  benefactor  but  his  dearest  friend  also.  Pampa 
immortalised  his  name  by  identifying  king  with  Arjuna. 
Not  content  with  this  identification  he  gave  expression  to 
his  feelings  in  idealising  the  same  in  the  lives  of  Duryodhana 
and  Kama.  He  never  sacrified  self-respect  for  friendship. 
He  placed  it  above  all  the  other  virtues.  He  was  so  proud 
and  so  sensitive  as  to  say  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
serve  kings.  He  declared  outright,  “What  can  others  give, 
what  can  others  do  and  what  is  it  I  can  gain  from  others?” 
But  the  king  understood  him  well  and  never  treated  him  as 
if  he  was  his  subordinate.  Their  souls  were  one,  though 
their  bodies  were  different. 

It  is  said  that  Pampa  Composed  his  two  epics, 
Adipurana  and  Vikramarjuna  Vijaya,  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  former  in  three  months  and  the  latter  in  six  months. 
This  is  really  amazing  and  even  incredible.  This  incredibility 
may  be  overcome  if  the  actual  time  he  spent  in  composing 
is  taken  into  account,  leaving  aside  the  intervening  gaps 
when  he  was  otherwise  engaged.  The  philosophy  of  Pampa 
was  that  one  should  enjoy  whatever  the  earth  gave,  not 
entangling  himself  too  much  at  the  same  time  in  worldly 
matters.  He  knew  that  life  was  fleeting  and  enjoyment  was 
shortlived.  His  ideal  was  that  enjoyment  and  renunciation 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  He  was  a  rare  combination  of 
epicurism  and  stoicism.  The  ideals  have  been  clearly 
concretised  in  these  two  epics.  He  unfolds  his  purpose 
when  he  says,  “the  mundane  I  shall  delineate  here 
( Vikramarjuna  Vijaya),  the  spiritual  there  (Adipurana)”. 
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The  choice  of  themes  for  his  two  works  was  itself 
challenging.  The  source  books  themselves  were  classics,  par 
excellence  in  their  respective  areas.  It  needed  extraordinary 
courage  and  abundant  self-confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
poet  to  deal  with  them.  It  was  not  just  a  translation  into 
Kannada  that  he  aimed  at.  He  had  a  philosophy  of  his  own 
and  rich  and  variegated  experiences  which  he  wanted  to 
express  through  the  medium  of  well-known  stories.  The 
original  sources  just  provided  him  skeletons  and  he  filled 
fresh  blood  and  breathed  new  life  into  them.  In  performing 
this  unusual  feat,  his  fertile  imagination  and  fancy  stood  by 
him,  novelty  of  conception  lent  a  rare  charm,  brevity  of 
expression  and  the  dignity  of  his  style  evoked  awe  and 
wonder,  leading  to  rapturous  joy.  It  is  true  that  he  had 
certain  limitations  as  he  had  to  deal  with  religious 
sentiments  and  to  conform  to  the  existing  poetic  traditions. 
This  difficulty  was  more  marked,  specially  in  the  case  of 
Adipurana.  The  poetic  heights  and  sublimity  to  which 
Adipurana  has  risen  at  several  places  entitled  him  to  be 
ranked  among  the  greatest  poets  of  the  world.  However,  he 
was  more  at  ease  when  he  had  to  deal  with  a  theme  of 
secular  character  like  Mahabharata.  Here  he  could  weave 
into  the  texture  of  the  main  story  some  new  episodes, 
embellish  the  existing  situation  with  new  colours,  recreate 
the  old  characters  instilling  new  spirit  and  surcharge  the 
environment  with  new  ideals  and  outlook. 

The  two  great  epics  may  be  studies  in  greater  detail  to 
realise  as  to  how  far  the  above  qualities  have  reflected  in 
them.  Adipurana  is  a  Champu 1  composition  extending  to 
sixteen  asvasas  or  cantos.  The  life  and  achievements  of  the 
first  Tirthankara,  namely  Vrishabhanatha,  form  the  theme 
of  the  epic.  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  acquaint  the 
people  both  with  poetic  and  religious  creeds.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  and  delicate  task.  It  is  likely  that  however  great  a 


1  A  narrative  in  poem  interspered  with  prose  passages 
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poet  may  be,  he  might  lose  this  moorings  and  get  lost  in  the 
labyrinthine  forest  of  religious  descriptions.  The  fountain 
of  poetic  genious  dries  up  when  religion  becomes  all 
important  and  encompasses  the  poet’s  personality  Though 
he  rises  to  poetic  heights  on  many  occasions,  he  becomes  a 
captive  of  his  own  religious  obsession.  All  the  essential 
features  of  Jainism  had  to  be  included  in  the  book  since  it 
was  deemed  to  be  a  hand-book  of  Jainism  also,  being  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Kannada.  It  is  a  story  of  the  pilgrimage 
of  soul  with  all  its  trials  and  tribulations  from  bondage  to 
liberation  which  is  the  attainment  of  Tirthankara-hood. 
Purvapurana  of  Jinasena  is  as  sacred  to  Pampa  as  the 
Tirthankara  himself.  He  follows  it  up  very  closely, 
translating,  paraphrasing  and  summarising  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  artistic  skill.  Elaborate 
descriptions  of  religious  tenets  found  in  the  original  text 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum  or  even  dropped  completely.  The 
poet  in  him  tries  to  emerge  quite  often  and  even  dominate 
the  religious  being  in  him.  Every  great  poet  is  ordinarily  a 
religionist  in  the  sense  that  he  is  a  friend,  philosopher  and 
guide  to  mankind  as  a  whole.  He  is  always  concerned  with 
the  integral  life  of  man  and  not  with  a  few  aspects  of  it.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  the  excellence  of  Adipurana  is 
vouchsafed  and  its  message  is  understood  to  be  a  balm  to 
the  suffering  humanity. 

Spiritual  evolution  according  to  Jaina  faith  is  a  lengthy 
process  and  the  Jiva  has  to  pass  through  a  series  of 
incarnations,  before  becoming  a  Tirthankara.  Therefore, 
the  bulk  of  the  epic  is  due  partly  to  the  narration  of  the  ten 
births  of  Aditirthankara.  The  first  six  cantos  which  are 
devoted  to  the  earlier  nine  births  constitute  the  first  part  of 
the  epic.  The  next  four  cantos  which  form  the  second  part 
deal  with  the  life  and  spiritual  attainment  of  Aditirthankara. 
The  exploits  of  ambitious  Bharata,  the  eldest  son  of 
Purudeva,  and  his  combat  with  his  own  brother  Bahubali 
who  over-powered  his  brother  with  his  spiritual  power, 
ending  ultimately  with  his  renunciation  and  spiritual 
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liberation  of  all  concerned  are  described  marvellously  in 
the  next  six  cantos. 

The  work  commences  with  invocation  to  Adibrahma, 
obeisances  to  Arhanta,  Siddha,  Acharya,  Upadhyaya  and 
Sadhus  and  praise  to  his  own  guru,  Devendramuni.  Further 
on,  it  contains  some  cosmological  details.  Thereafter  it 
deals  with  the  greatness  of  Jaina  faith.  The  story  starts 
with  the  life-sketch  of  Mahabala,  the  second  birth  of 
Aditirthankara.  A  few  interesting  episodes  from  the  lives  of 
Lalitangadeva  and  Vajrajangha  where  the  originality  and 
poetic  genius  of  Pampa  reach  the  culminating  points  are 
summarised  here.  Mahabala  is  born  as  Lalitanga  in  the 
Isanakalpa  (the  second  of  the  sixteen  heavens  in  the 
ascending  order).  He  found  around  him  all  heavenly 
pleasures  and  beauties.  He  could  get  whatever  he  desired. 
He  enjoyed  all  the  luxurious  pleasures  for  a  long  time  in 
the  company  of  Svayamprabhe  whose  beauty  surpassed  all 
the  beauties  of  the  heaven. 

All  pleasures,  whether  celestial  or  earthly  have  an 
end.  He  could  perceive  the  indications  of  his  end  even  six 
months  prior  to  his  death.  The  flowers  he  wore  faded  away. 
The  lustre  of  the  body  grew  pale.  Always  engrossed  in  the 
thought  of  portentous  signs  he  became  very  miserable.  He 
groaned,  lamented  and  languished.  He  appealed  to  all  the 
animate  and  inanimate  objects  around  him  to  save  him 
from  the  miserable  plight.  He  begged  of  Svayamprabhe  to 
come  to  his  rescue.  Then  comes  timely  advice  from  his 
companions;  “Change  is  the  law  of  nature.  Even  the  Gods 
are  destined  to  such  a  doom.  Death  does  not  spare  anybody. 
The  heavenly  damsels  who  cannot  themselves  escape  from 
the  jaws  of  death  cannot  protect  you.  With  all  your  afflictions 
and  complaints,  you  will  only  become  a  laughing  stock.  The 
only  refuge  that  you  can  seek  after  is  dharma  which  alone 
can  help  you  to  escape  from  the  cycle  of  birth,  old  age  and 
death.  Worship  Jina  who  alone  is  the  source  of  all  Dharma.  ” 
There  was  no  other  alternative  for  him.  He  dedicated 
himself  to  worship,  pilgrimage  and  ascetic  way  of  life. 
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When  he  breathed  his  last  very  soon,  Svayamprabhe  started 
meditation.  Shortly  afterwards  she  also  died. 

In  the  next  birth,  Lalitanga  was  born  as  Vajrajangha. 
His  parents  were  Vajrabahu  and  Vasundhara,  king  and 
queen  of  Utpalakheta.  Svayamprabhe  took  her  birth  in  east 
Videha,  as  daughter  to  Vajradanta,  king  of  Pundarikini 
and  his  queen  Lakshmimati.  Even  as  they  were  attaining 
maturity  and  memories  of  their  previous  lives  haunted  their 
minds;  they  could  not  enjoy  the  luxuries  that  their  palaces 
afforded.  They  knew  each  other  mentally  and  were  anxious 
to  meet.  After  many  years  of  yearnnig  and  pining  and  with 
the  forecasts  of  Gurus  and  earnest  attempts  on  the  part  of 
their  parents  to  find  out  the  persons  for  whom  each  of 
them  was  craving,  they  were  traced  and  their  marriage  was 
celebrated  very  pompously.  They  loved  each  other  intensely 
and  devotedly,  lived  very  happily  and  enjoyed  all  the 
pleasures  available  to  them. 

One  night  they  were  in  sound  sleep,  hugging  each 
other.  Cassia  and  aloe  had  been  burning  in  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  chamber.  The  servant  had  forgotten  to  keep 
open  the  ventilators.  The  thick  smoke  that  emitted  out  of 
these  perfumes  covered  the  apartment,  suffocated  them  to 
death  as  though  it  was  a  cobra  bite.  Their  love  was  so 
genuine  and  firm  that  they  remained  as  united  in  death  as 
in  life.  The  moral  that  emanates  from  this  episode  is  that 
all  earthly  pleasures  are  poisonous  and  evanescent.  The 
wonder  is  that  though  men  know  this  moral  they  do  not 
realise  their  spiritual  duty. 

The  final  birth,  namely  the  birth  of  Purudeva  or 
Vrishabhanatha  takes  places  in  Ayodhya.  The  fourteenth 
Manu,  King  Nabhiraja  and  the  Queen  Marudevi  are  his 
parents.  His  birth,  his  youth,  his  marriage,  his  reign,  his 
renunciation  and  a  number  of  other  episodes  have  been 
described  with  consummate  skill.  Indra  had  the  premonition 
that  the  would-be  Tirthankara  would  be  born  and  celebrated 
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the  Garbhavatarana  mahotsava  (festival  of  descent)  according 
to  which  the  womb  of  the  mother  underwent  purification. 
When  the  child  was  born,  Indra  took  him  to  Mandara  hill 
to  celebrate  Janmabhiseka  (festival  of  birth).  When  he 
attained  youth,  the  father  got  two  beautiful  ladies,  Yasaswathi 
and  Sunanda,  married  to  him.  Thereafter,  Vrishabha  became 
king,  lived  happily  and  got  many  children  from  his  two 
wives,  chief  of  them  being  Bharata  and  Bahubali. 

Once  when  Purudeva  was  seated  in  his  court  along 
with  his  ministers  and  courtiers,  Indra  came  down  with  a 
bevy  of  dancers  to  entertain  him  with  dance  recitales. 
When  the  heavenly  dancers  started  singing  to  the 
accompaniment  of  instrumental  music,  the  celebrated  and 
the  loveliest  dancer  of  Indra’ s  court,  by  name  Neelanjane, 
decked  beautifully  flashed  suddenly  on  the  stage  with  her 
footsteps  attuned  to  the  rhythm  of  music.  The  entire  court 
was  enthralled  in  rapturous  joy.  She  seemed  as  though  she 
was  the  incarnation  of  dance.  Even  Purudeva  forgot  himself 
for  the  time  being. 

When  the  audience  was  engulfed  in  ecstatic  mood, 
Neelanjane  disappeared  like  burnt  camphor.  Indra  was 
very  much  worried  about  the  disappointment  to  be  caused 
to  the  audience,  especially  to  Purudeva  who  were  in  the 
grip  of  heightened  feelings.  He  with  his  divine  powers 
instantaneously  created  a  figure  similar  to  Neelanjane  and 
the  performance  continued  as  before,  maintaining  the 
same  flavour  and  tempo.  Nobody  except  Purudeva  noticed 
that  trick.  It  occurred  to  him  how  impermanent  life  was, 
how  fleeting  the  pleasures  were  and  how  human  desires 
were  unsatiable.  He  understood  at  once  that  everything 
around  him,  beauty,  splendour,  youth,  wealth,  etc.  were  but 
a  streak  of  lightning,  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  the  bubble  of 
water  and  a  rainbow.  He  decided  that  renunciation  was  the 
only  road  to  realisation  and  attainment  of  ultimate  liberty. 
All  the  Gods  were  pleased  at  the  decision  of  Purudeva  and 
they  showered  petals  of  flowers  on  him.  Indra  who  was 
responsible  for  this  drama  celebrated  the  third  kalyana 
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called  pariniskramana.  Leaving  the  kingship  to  Bharata 
and  making  Bahubali,  the  Yuvaraja,  Purudeva  went  to 
Siddhartha  hills  for  penance.  He  resorted  to  severe  practics 
till  he  attained  absolute  knowledge  ( Kevala  Bodha ).  Then 
Kubera  erected  a  marvellous  Samavasarana  pandal  at  the 
behest  of  Indra  wherefrom  he  preached  the  principles  of 
Jainism. 

When  the  father  was  conquering  the  spiritual  peaks 
through  mediation,  the  son  engaged  himself  in  realising  the 
ambitious  objective  of  conquering  the  entire  world  with  his 
might.  His  army  marched  on  a  victorious  campaign  with 
chakraratna  (celestial  disc)  in  the  fore-front.  Even  without 
the  use  of  force  mighty  kingdoms  surrendered  to  the 
emperor.  When  he  reached  Vrishabhadri,  Bharata  wanted 
that  his  feats  should  be  got  inscribed  on  a  big  rock.  To  his 
utter  surprise,  he  found  that  no  rock  was  left  without  an 
inscription  by  earlier  emperors.  His  pride  was  humbled  to 
a  certain  extent  since  he  never  expected  that  a  man  of  his 
stature  could  have  been  there  earlier  to  him.  He  wiped  out 
with  the  edge  of  his  mace  a  portion  of  the  earlier  inscription 
and  got  his  praise  engraved  on  it. 

Bharata  returned  to  Ayodhya  with  the  arrogance  of  a 
great  victor.  The  chakra  halted  at  the  main  gate  of  the  city. 
It  was  suggested  that  though  the  kings  of  all  the  six 
continents  had  been  subdued,  his  brothers  had  not 
acknowledged  his  suzerainty.  Bharat  immediately  sent 
directives  to  them  through  his  ministers  to  accept  his 
supremacy.  Being  ashamed  of  the  behaviour  of  their  brother 
and  casting  a  scornful  glance  at  earthly  splendours,  they 
renounced  the  kingdom  and  took  to  penance.  Though 
Bahubali  would  revere  Bharata  as  his  elder  brother,  he 
could  not  simply  pocket  the  insult  from  a  swollen-headed 
king.  He  challenged  the  right  of  the  King.  The  elder 
advised  him  that  a  massive  war  could  be  avoided  since  it 
would  cause  heavy  destruction  and  loss  of  life.  They  agreed 
Bharata  could  not  win  Bahubali  in  any  of  the  battles  that 
ensued,  namely  dristiyuddha  (combat  by  staring  at  each 
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other),  jalayuddha  (water  splashing)  and  finally  mallayuddha 
(wrestling  bout).  Frustrated  and  enraged  by  defeat,  Bharata 
flung  the  chakra  over  Bahubali,  with  the  orders  that  he 
should  be  beheaded.  The  chakra  refused  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  Bharata  who  stood  stunned,  while  it  went  round 
Bahubali  thrice  and  adorned  his  right  shoulder.  The  people 
who  were  witnessing  this  drama  were  overjoyed,  as  nothing 
untoward  happened.  But  Bahubali  was  very  unhappy  and 
grief-stricken  over  the  events  which  occurred  as  a 
consequence  of  lust  for  power  and  unrestrained  desires.  In 
a  moment’s  time  he  decided  to  eschew  his  kingship  and 
take  to  penance.  Unruffled,  he  walked  towards  his  elder 
brother  who  was  hanging  his  head  with  shame  and  consoled 
him  saying  thus:  “Oh  dear  brother,  don’t  get  frustrated; 
restrain  your  anger.  We  have  fought  unnecessarily  for  the 
sake  of  ephemeral  things.  I  am  sorry  I  should  have  fought 
against  my  elder  brother.  I  have  no  desire  to  continue  as 
king.  May  you  be  the  master  of  all  the  lands  which  you  and 
all  the  other  brothers  including  me  have  inherited  and  the 
overlord  of  all  the  continents.  I  am  going  to  forest  to 
undertake  penance.  Please  forget  what  has  happened  and 
forgive  me.”  The  solitous  and  repeated  entreaties  of  Bharata 
to  deflect  Bahubali  from  his  decision  were  of  no  avail.  The 
tears  of  Bharata  washed  the  feet  of  Bahubali  whereas  the 
tears  of  Bahubali  bathed  Bharata. 

While  Bharata  ruled  the  country  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  Bahubali  continued  his  tapas  as  vigorously  as 
possible.  Though  years  passed,  he  did  not  attain  absolute 
knowledge  (Kevala  Jnana).  This  was  because  he  was 
afflicted  with  the  feeling  that  he  was  standing  on  a  piece  of 
land  which  belonged  to  Bharata.  Bharata,  having  learnt 
this,  approached  Bahubali,  worshipped  and  said;  “This  is 
the  earth  you  despised  and  gifted  to  me.  It  cannot  belong 
to  others.  Think  of  yourself  and  nothing  else.”  After 
hearning  this,  Bahubali  was  relieved  of  his  mental  agony 
and  attained  the  supreme  bliss  of  Kevala  Bodha. 

The  story  concludes  with  the  passing  away  of 
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Vrishabhanatha  and  his  sons  except  Bharata  who  renounced 
his  kingship  when  he  saw  through  a  mirror  a  line  of  grey 
hair  on  his  cheek,  observed  all  canons  of  penance  and 
ultimately  realised  spiritual  bliss. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  epic  is  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  spiritual  realisation  and  its  eternal  value  over 
mundane  enjoyment  and  its  ephemeral  nature.  Pampa  has 
accomplished  this  purpose  in  an  inimitable  way  with 
remarkable  success. 

There  are  ample  evidences  to  conclude  that  the 
Mahabharata  must  have  been  the  theme  of  a  good  number 
of  compositions  in  Kannada  prior  to  Pampa,  though  it  is 
not  known  to  what  extent  the  theme  was  made  use  of. 
Jaina  literature  has  included  in  its  fold  Rama  and  Krishna 
stories  also,  though  in  a  different  version  from  what  it  is  in 
non-Jaina  Indian  literature.  Pampa,  perhaps,  wanted  a 
free  outlet  for  the  full  play  of  his  genius  and  hence  selected 
the  Mahabharata  theme  for  his  Vikramarjuna  Vijaya.  The 
Pandits,  the  connoisseurs  and  the  king  who  were  convinced 
about  the  ability  of  the  poet,  after  having  read  the  Adipurana 
praised,  and  persuaded  him  to  compose  another  epic  poetry, 
basing  his  theme  on  the  story  of  Mahabharata,  since  no¬ 
body  had  so  far  handled  that  theme  satisfactorily  and 
comprehensively.  Since  it  suited  his  taste,  ability  and 
purpose,  he  readily  agreed.  Pampa’s  period  was  an  age  of 
heroism  and  religious  tolerance.  His  benefactor-king  was  a 
Saivaite.  The  profession  of  different  faiths  did  not  come  in 
their  way  of  cultivating  genuine  friendship.  His  absolute 
faith  in  Jainism  did  not  deter  the  poet  in  him  in  treating 
the  theme  as  reverentially  as  it  was  necessary. 

The  poet  had  more  than  one  purpose  in  his  mind  in 
undertaking  this  huge  and  multi-dimensional  work.  The 
theme  was  unbelievably  popular.  Grandeur  was  its 
extraordinary  quality.  The  characters  had  become  examples 
of  human  virtues,  the  pursuit  of  which  could  shape  the 
destiny  of  mankind.  Pumpa  knew  very  well  that  his  outlook, 
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his  ethics,  his  ideals,  his  conception  of  human  values,  his 
aspirations  and  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  age  and 
the  values  for  which  it  stood  could  be  reflected  in  this  epic 
truthfully  and  convincingly.  The  original  story  with  all  its 
thrilling  episodes,  adventurous  events  and  terrific  war 
scenes  was  capable  of  representing  the  milieu  of  the 
contemporary  heroic  age.  More  than  all,  the  poet  could 
weave  into  the  fabric  of  the  main  story  some  strands  from 
the  adventurous  life  of  his  own  benefactor,  identifying  him 
with  Arjuna.  It  was  his  intention  that  the  spirit  of  both 
himself  and  his  saviour  should  run  together  in  one  stream 
through  the  veins  of  the  epic  where  they  were  immortalised. 

All  this  entailed  enormous  changes  in  characterisation, 
the  description  of  events,  the  delineation  of  episodes  and 
the  introduction  of  new  situations.  The  one  fundamental 
far-reaching  and  dazzling  modification  is  that  Arjuna  is 
made  the  hero  of  the  epic,  as  is  suggested  by  its  name  also. 
He  wanted  that  the  Bharata  he  composed  should  be,  at  the 
same  time,  the  story  of  his  king,  of  his  romances,  of  his 
exploits  and  achievements.  According  to  him,  none  other 
than  Arjuna  among  the  characters  of  the  Bharata  could  fit 
into  the  mould  of  the  personality  of  Arikesari,  though  he 
was  a  feudatory.  Although  he  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  Rashtrakuta  king  theoretically,  he  was  quite 
independent  and  had  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  king.  The 
relation  between  a  king  and  a  feudatory  was  very  thin 
during  those  days.  Arikesari  waged  many  wars 
independently  in  which  Pampa  also  must  have  fought.  The 
inscriptions  of  the  period  furnish  ample  proof  of  his  powers, 
valour,  generosity  and  magnanimity.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he  saw  the  same  virtues  in  Arjuna  and 
likened  him  to  Arikesari. 

The  result  of  this  identification  is  that  all  the  exploits 
and  achievements  of  Arikesari  have  been  described  as 
those  of  Arjuna  and  vice  versa;  the  titles  and  honours  of 
Arikesari  and  Arjuna  are  mutually  exchangeable.  Arikesari 
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is  praised  as  Samanta  Chudamani;  and  so  Arjuna  too.  The 
likening  of  the  one  with  the  other  is  beset  with  a  number 
of  tricky  problems  which  even  Pampa,  with  his  extraordinary 
genius,  has  not  been  able  to  solve.  The  treatment  of 
Draupadi  episode  is  a  knotty  issue.  In  one  sense,  the  action 
of  the  Bharata  veers  round  the  personality  of  Draupadi.  It 
becomes  very  difficult  to  pinpoint  who  the  hero  of  the  epic 
is,  although  one  need  not  hesitate  to  designate  Draupadi  as 
the  heroine.  In  the  Vikramarjuna  Vijaya,  Arjuna  is  the 
hero.  This  is  true  of  the  Jaina  recensions  of  Bharata.  That 
Draupadi  should  be  the  wife  to  all  the  five  Pandavas  was 
not  amoral  in  a  society  where  polyandry  was  prevalent.  But 
Pampa  who  is  a  Jain  and  who  is  brought  up  in  a  different 
society  cannot  understand  her  having  five  husbands 
simultaneously.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  not  averse  to 
polygamy.  Therefore  Draupadi  is  married  to  Arjuna  alone. 

The  three  situations  where  Pampa  really  finds  himself 
in  difficulty  are  when  Draupadi  had  to  suffer  indignities  at 
the  hands  of  Dussasana  after  Dharmaraya  staked  and  lost 
all  properties  including  the  members  of  his  family  at  the 
dice  game;  when  she  had  to  guard  herself  against  the 
seductive  mischief  of  Kichaka;  and  when  her  hair  was 
smeared  with  the  blood  of  Dussasana.  It  may  not  be 
impossible  to  reconcile  some  of  these  inconsistencies.  The 
charge  levelled  against  Pampa  is  that  he  could  not  deviate 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  from  the  original  while  dealing 
with  these  situations,  where  Bhima  came  to  the  rescue  of 
Draupadi  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  wife.  Except  for  a  few 
words  which  he  used  while  addressing  Draupadi,  he  could 
not  be  accused  of  having  committed  a  big  mistake.  Did 
Bhima  commit  a  blunder  in  rescuing  his  sister-in-law  from 
misery  when  the  other  brothers  were  keeping  quite?  One 
of  the  traits  of  Indian  culture  is  that  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  women  should  be  protected  at  all  costs.  The  inscriptions 
of  Karnataka  bear  ample  testimony  to  this  aspect  of  culture. 
A  great  poet  like  Pampa  who  had  the  highest  regard  for 
womanhood  could  not  express  himself  different  in  such  a 
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situation  which  speaks  eloquently  of  his  rare  genius  and 
moral  approach. 

A  few  of  the  changes  that  are  found  in  Pampa  Bharata 
have  been  noted  below  in  order  to  show  that  the  one  is  not 
the  replica  of  the  other.  (1)  Arjuna’ s  wanderings  for  twelve 
months  are  not  on  account  of  his  entry  into  the  harem  of 
Dharmaraya  and  Draupadi,  but  on  account  of  his 
unwillingness  to  confine  himself  to  a  single  place.  (2) 
Arjuna  elopes  with  Subhadra  with  the  consent  of  Krishna, 
whereas  according  to  Vyasa  Bharata  he  takes  her  hand 
ceremoniously  while  he  was  residing  with  Balarama  in  the 
guise  of  a  Sanyasi.  (3)  When  Dussasana  pulls  off  the  saree 
of  Draupadi,  Kama  does  not  laugh  insultingly  and 
Duryodhana  does  not  exhibit  his  uncovered  lap.  (4)  Virata 
does  not  strike  Dharmaraya  with  dices.  (5)  The  sage 
Satyantapa  narrates  the  earlier  life  of  Kama  to  Duryodhana. 

When  the  war  was  over  Yudhishthira  did  not  assume 
kingship.  He  told  Arjuna  that  in  view  of  his  valour, 
achievements  and  reputation  he  should  become  the  king. 
That  Arjuna  was  born  of  Kunti  with  the  boon  conferred  on 
her  by  Indra  was  another  reason  why  he  alone  should  rule 
the  earth.  It  should  be  noted  that  Indra  has  a  respectable 
place  in  Jaina  mythology.  Bhima  and  other  brothers 
acquiesced.  Draupadi  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  misdeeds 
of  Kauravas  and  suffered  untold  hardships  during  the 
forest  life  and  another  year  of  concealment.  But  she  was 
not  to  sit  with  Arjuna  at  the  time  of  coronation.  The  poet’s 
mind  as  to  why  he  bestowed  such  a  prestigious  place  to 
Subhadra  who  was  enjoying  her  life  peacefully  at  home  is 
not  clear. 

In  characterisation  Pampa  is  superb.  The  characters 
depicted  here  are  not  the  photographs  or  the  stereotyped 
copies  of  the  original.  They  beam  with  fresh  life.  They  are 
not  dolls  in  the  hands  of  the  poet.  Though  they  are  his  own 
creations,  he  observes  them  with  a  sense  of  aloofness  and 
depicts  them  as  they  behave  in  various  situations  and 
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circumstances.  He  has  a  high  regard  for  these  personalities 
and  he  expresses  his  feelings  towards  the  end  of  the  epic 
in  inimitable  aphoristic  style.  Bharata  is  worthy  of  veneration 
by  the  world  on  account  of  Duryodhana  known  for  his 
revengeful  spite,  Kama  for  his  truthfulness,  Bhima  for  his 
manliness,  Salya  for  his  strength,  Bhishma  for  his  grandeur, 
Drona  for  his  skill  in  archery,  Arjuna  for  his  heroic  enterprise 
and  Dharmaputra  for  his  righteousness.  While  composing 
this  poem,  Pampa  perhaps  had  in  his  mind  not  only  the 
epic  but  also  the  country  which  could  feel  proud  of  her 
sons. 

At  this  point,  it  is  worth  considering  at  least  two 
characters  as  briefly  as  possible  to  show  the  role  poetic 
imagination  and  originality  have  played  in  the  delineation 
of  these  personalities  which  do  not  find  parallels  elsewhere. 
It  is  true  that  the  spiteful  attitude  of  Duryodhana  is  the 
driving  force  of  the  Mahabharata  story.  Any  amount  of 
advice  repeatedly  offered  to  him  by  the  elders  would  not 
alter  his  attitude.  He  has  nothing  but  contempt  and  envy 
towards  the  Pandavas.  The  hundred  Kaurava  brothers 
including  himself  are  not  match  to  the  five  Pandava  brothers 
in  valour,  strength  and  glory.  The  elders  have  been  dinning 
into  his  mind  time  and  again,  that  whatever  he  does  is 
wrong,  whereas  whatever  Pandavas  do  is  always  right. 
Moreover,  the  three  cunning  crooks,  namely  Sakuni, 
Dussasana  and  Kama  are  there  only  to  provoke  and 
support  his  evil  designs.  Depressed  and  frustrated  as  he  is, 
his  performance  cannot  have  been  otherwise.  His  very 
weakness  becomes  a  virtue  towards  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
elders  offer  themselves  to  negotiate  with  the  Pandava  on 
his  behalf  for  an  amicable  settlement.  Then  Duryodhana 
addresses  Bhishma  thus;  “When  you  are  lying  here  on  the 
bed  of  arrows,  when  Drona  is  no  more,  when  Kama  has 
laid  down  his  life  in  the  battle-field,  when  Dussasana  is 
torn  to  death  by  Vrikodara,  pray  tell  me,  why  and  for 
whose  sake  do  I  retain  wealth  and  splendour  after  concluding 
a  treaty  with  the  enemies?”  When  he  wails  over  the  death 
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of  Karna,  uttering  that  he  is  instrumental  for  his  death,  not 
the  sons  of  Kunti,  when  he  says  that  he  can  no  longer  live 
on  the  earth  in  the  absence  of  his  friend,  his  revengeful 
attitude  transforms  itself  into  resolute  will  which  is  a 
supreme  virtue.  When  he  comes  to  know  that  Asvatthama 
kills  the  children  of  Pandavas,  instead  of  Pandavas 
themselves,  he  repentfully  chides  him  for  his  murderous 
act.  He  fights  Bhima  alone  and  embraces  death  heroically 
and  cheerfully  with  the  satisfaction  that  he  is  not  lagging 
behind  his  friends  even  in  death.  His  frailities  and  virtues 
remind  us  of  the  great  tragic  heroes  of  Greek  plays. 

Pampa  pays  a  great  tribute  to  Duryodhana  in  the  end 
in  one  of  the  beautiful  stanzas  which  is  at  once  an  elegy 
and  an  epitaph  and  which  can  be  prosaically  translated 
thus:  “This  was  the  man  who  kept  up  whatever  he  spoke 
till  the  end;  who  adhered  firmly  to  whatever  stand  he  took; 
for  whom  decision  was  a  decision  unalterable;  who  dashed 
ahead  as  far  and  as  long  as  he  could  with  undiminishing 
valour  and  courage  till  he  laid  down  his  life.  Oh!  how  great 
was  Suyodhana  for  whom  pride  was  wealth!” 

After  Arjuna,  no  other  character  is  so  dear  to  Pampa 
as  Karna.  Of  all  the  personages  of  the  Mahabharata,  Karna 
is  the  most  unfortunate  man  who  is  exposed  to  blame, 
sarcasm,  mortification  and  all  kinds  of  humiliations  from 
the  very  moment  of  his  birth,  although  he  was  born  of  same 
mother  as  the  Pandavas.  He  is  not  inferior  to  anybody, 
including  Arjuna  in  bowmanship,  heroism,  valour,  loyalty, 
generosity,  uprightness  and  any  other  quality  which  make 
a  person  noble  and  magnificent.  The  tragic  trait  of  his  life 
lies  in  his  birth.  The  society,  the  teachers  and  even  the 
Gods  are  cruel  to  him.  In  spite  of  his  merciless  fate,  he  is 
always  generous,  friendly,  loyal,  dutiful  and  clam.  He  never 
gets  dejected.  When  Devendra  asks  him  for  the  gift  of  his 
armour  and  ear-rings  he  gives  them  away  without  hesitation. 
He  is  cursed  by  his  own  teacher  Parasurama  on  account  of 
Indra’s  machinations. 
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The  exploitation  of  his  generosity  does  not  stop  at  this 
point.  He  becomes  a  prey  to  the  manoeuvres  of  Kunti,  his 
own  mother  and  Krishna.  It  is  true  that  Krishna  speaks 
nothing  but  truth  when  he  tells  Kama  the  story  of  his 
birth.  Though  his  mind  becomes  an  arena  of  conflict, 
Kama’s  loyalty  to  Duryodhana  never  diminishes  even  by  a 
speck.  Kunti’s  enticements  also  are  of  no  avail.  He  only 
promises  his  mother  that  he  will  not  kill  her  other  sons.  He 
is,  of  course,  torn  between  the  loyalty  to  his  master  and  the 
affection  for  his  brothers  who  are  prepared  to  kill  him  in 
the  battle.  But  his  faithfulness  to  Duryodhana  remains  the 
same  as  ever.  This  is  borne  by  the  fact  of  his  confrontation 
with  Bhishma  when  he  is  made  the  generalissimo  of  the 
Kaurava  army.  He  cannot  be  dubbed  as  being  impetuous, 
arrogant  or  hot-headed,  for  registering  his  protest  against 
Bhishma.  Later  when  he  assumes  the  command  of  the 
army,  he  bows  down  to  the  old  venerable  man  whom  he 
knows  as  his  grandfather,  with  all  reverence,  humility  and 
affection  and  even  pleads  for  his  pardon.  As  a  duty  minded, 
sincere  and  loyal  soldier,  he  is  burning  with  the  desire  that 
he  should  be  the  first  man  to  enter  into  the  battlefield  and 
lay  down  his  life,  if  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  his  master.  He 
knows  that,  by  sacrificing  himself,  he  will  have  performed 
his  duty  to  his  master,  keeping  at  the  same  time  his  promise 
given  to  his  mother.  The  poet  reverts  to  an  elegiac  stanza 
to  pour  out  his  feelings  of  pity  and  respect  for  that  great 
soul.  He  addresses  to  reader  thus;  “Do  you  want  to  remember 
the  personages  of  Bharatal  You  need  not  remember  anybody 
but  Kama.  You  can  always  meditate  on  him,  on  him  only. 
There  is  nobody  equal  to  him  in  bowmanship,  in  truthfulness, 
in  prowess,  the  generosity.  His  name  has  become  proverbial 
for  all  these  qualities.  He  is  the  quintessence  of  the  Bharata.  ” 

The  characters  of  Vikramarjuna  Vijaya  have  been 
depicted  as  embodiments  of  diverse  human  quality.  But  the 
one  quality  which  is  very  dear  to  Pampa  is  friendliness,  the 
portrayal  of  which  finds  no  parallels  elsewhere  in  Kannada 
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literature.  The  friendly  relationship  which  existed  between 
the  poet  and  his  master  has  been  marvellously  represented 
in  the  lives  of  Duryodhana  and  Kama.  Their  intimacy  is  so 
intense,  their  affection  is  so  chaste  that  nothing  on  the 
earth  can  drive  a  wedge  in  between  them  whose  souls 
really  form  a  single  entity. 

The  episode  which  Pampa,  perhaps,  introduces  in  the 
Mahabharata  story  for  the  first  time  bears  testimony  to 
their  genuine  friendship.  Kama  and  Bhanumati,  the  queen 
were  playing  dice  once.  Duryodhana  was  just  observing  the 
game.  In  the  event  of  her  defeat,  she  was  to  give  him  her 
pearl-necklace  as  a  stake.  When  she  lost  the  game,  he 
caught  hold  of  her  necklace  and  took  it  away  forcibly.  The 
necklace  was  broken  and  the  pearls  scatered  on  the  ground. 
He  was  in  utter  distress.  He  started  collecting  pearls.  Then 
Duryodhana  unperturbed  as  he  was,  took  Kama  by  the 
hand  and  told  him  that  there  was  no  need  to  assemble  the 
pearls  and  he  would  help  him  if  it  was  necessary.  Kama 
quotes  this  instance  as  a  hall-mark  of  his  friendship  when 
Krishna  tries  to  wean  him  away  from  Duryodhana. 

It  is  noticed  earlier  that  the  Bharata  is  worthy  of 
reverence  on  account  of  eight  heroes  listed  in  one  of  the 
stanzas  quoted  above.  It  is  really  surprising  that  when  the 
name  of  a  less  significant  person  like  Salya  finds  a  place  in 
the  panel,  Krishna’s  name  is  not  included  therein.  Pampa 
knows  that  Krishna’s  role  in  the  Mahabharata  is  as  important 
as  that  of  the  others,  and  sometimes  more  crucial  than  that 
of  others.  Most  of  the  personages  including  Bhishma  have 
the  highest  regard  for  him.  But  for  him,  perhaps,  the 
Pandavas  could  not  have  won  the  battle  against  their 
formidable  enemy.  There  are  evidences  to  show  that  Pampa 
recognises  him  as  Narayana  and  Arjuna  as  Nara.  He  is 
considered  as  a  super-human  being  too.  Then  why  does  he 
not  mention  his  name  among  the  worthies?  This  is  indeed 
mysterious.  Diverse  views  have  been  expressed  with  regard 
to  this  omission.  Prof.  B.M.  Srikantiah  of  revered  memory 
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held  the  view  that  Pampa  did  not  have  the  same  undivided 
devotion  and  regard  in  the  case  of  Sri  Krishna  whom  the 
Mahabharata  accepted  as  a  divine  incarnation,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Aditirthankara  who  according  to  Jains,  was  far 
superior  than  Vedic  deities.  His  ardent  faith  in  Jainism  and 
his  reminiscences  of  the  religious  fervour  of  his  predcessors 
who  followed  Brahmanism  have  been  responsible  for  his 
mental  conflict  which  suppressed  his  poetic  vision  and  his 
animated  zeal  to  a  certain  extent.1  Prof.  V  Sitaramaiah  says 
that  “Pampa  seems  to  be  particular  about  saying  that  it  is 
not  much  of  a  celebration  of  the  valour  of  his  hero  Arjuna 
to  say  that  he  achieved  greatness  through  the  help  of 
another.  In  all  that  he  did  it  was  his  sole  virtue  that  worked 
out  his  fame  and  prosperity  and  success”.2  The  late  Prof. 
T.N.  Srikantaiah  comments  thus:  “If  Pampa  has  omitted  his 
(Krishna’s)  name,  it  is  because  he  is  an  extra-ordinary 
person  who  is  superior  to  persons  mentioned  in  the  panel, 
not  because  he  is  an  insignificant  person.  Pampa’s  silence 
here  is  highly  suggestive  of  the  divine  nature  of  Sri  Krishna”.3 
Moreover,  it  should  be  said  to  the  credit  of  Pampa  that  he 
never  treats  Krishna  with  disdain  in  the  way  that  other 
Jaina  Bharatas  do,  and  he  has  nothing  but  veration  for 
him.  It  is  not  possible  even  for  a  careful  critic  to  find  out 
the  traces  of  the  Jaina  faith  in  his  portrayal  of  this  divine 
character.  This  is  what  makes  him  great  and  his  Mahabharta, 
a  classic  par  excellence. 

As  already  pointed  out,  Vikramarjuna  Vijaya  is  not  the 
translation  of  the  Mahabharata.  Pampa  had  to  condense 
the  original  which  runs  into  one  lakh  slokas,  into  about 
fourteen  cantos  of  about  1600  stanzas  and  a  few  intervening 
prose  passages.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  him  to  omit 
unnecessary  details,  summarise  lengthy  passages,  modify 
episodes  and  introduce  new  incidents  and  situations  to  suit 
his  purpose.  In  the  process  of  effecting  these  changes,  his 

1.  B.M.  Srikantia  :  Kannada  Kaipidi,  Vol.  2  p.  519. 

2.  V  Sitaramaiah  :  Pumpa,  p.  177 

3.  T.  N.  Srikantaiah  :  Samalokana,  p.  99. 
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scholarly  knowledge  of  ancient  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  literary 
works  was  very  useful.  The  changes,  no  doubt,  give  an 
impression  that  his  work  is  very  much  different  from  the 
original.  But  they  are  incorporated  and  harmonised  in  the 
main  story  in  such  a  way  that  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the 
original  are  not  radically  changed.  Since  some  of  the 
descriptions  and  details  have  been  either  dropped  or 
abridged,  the  action  moves  swiftly.  This  quick  movement 
does  not,  in  any  way  affect  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the 
characters  disproportionately.  In  fact  some  of  the  main 
characters  may  be  said  to  have  gained  in  stature  and  lustre, 
bordering  on  sublimity. 

It  is  true  that  Pampa  had  in  mind  the  elite  or  the 
Pandits  of  his  time  while  composing  his  two  works.  He 
was,  no  doubt,  confident  of  his  poetic  talents  and  success. 
Yet  he  knew  he  had  to  cater  to  the  taste  of  the  contemporary 
audience.  He  was  conversant  with  the  science  of  poetics 
and  quite  aware  of  all  the  theories  of  literature  honoured 
by  the  Pandits  of  his  time.  Therefore,  his  compostitions  do 
not  lack  in  descriptions  of  various  types  and  poetic 
embellishments.  He  uses  Sanskrit  metres  freely  with  the 
interspersion  of  Kannada  metres  here  and  there.  His  prose 
is  nothing  but  verse  shorn  of  metrical  features.  The  diction 
he  uses  is  simple  and  grand.  Each  word  is  functional  and 
pregnant  with  meaning.  Rhythmic  relationship  of  diction 
and  thought  is  the  very  essence  of  his  style  which  is  a 
happy  combition  of  Marga  and  Desi  elements.  Redundance, 
looseness  and  carelessness  are  foreign  to  his  nature. 
Perspicuity,  terseness,  brevity  and  compactness  are  the 
predominant  qualities  of  his  inimitable  style. 

It  may  be  inappropriate  to  class  these  two  works  on 
par  with  Iliad  or  Mahabharata  or  Kalavela.  But  they  can  lay 
the  claim  to  be  called  epics  in  their  own  way.  However, 
their  greatness  as  classics  is  indisputable.  They  have  become 
exemplars  for  future  poets.  Many  later  poets  have  heaped 
praises  on  Pampa  and  tried  to  imitate  his  works.  A  poet  by 
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name  Nagaraja  says  that  Pampa  holds  a  unique  position  in 
the  entire  Kannada  literature.  Many  other  call  him  Adikavi. 
He  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  first  great  poet 
of  Telugu,  Nannaya.  A  recent  scholar  of  high  repute,  Prof 
T.N.  Srikantaiah,  speaks  rightly  to  him  as  Kalidasa  of 
Kannada.  Judged  by  any  standards  he  can  claim  a  place  of 
pride  among  the  greatest  national  poets  of  India.  He 
asserts  rightly  in  one  of  his  poems  that  ‘mankind  is  the 
same  everywhere’.  He  has  depicted  his  heroes  as  embodying 
the  qualities  of  Universal  man.  Pampa  is  really  a  ‘Universal 
Man’. 


NANNAYA-TIKKANA 


S.  Raghavachari 

[lhe  exact  date  of  birth  of  Telugu  poet,  Nannaya  (also 
L  known  as  Nannaya  Bhattu,  Nanniya,  Nannaparya)  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  It  is,  howerver,  generally  accepted  in 
the  scholarly  circles  that  he  belonged  to  the  eleventh  century 
A.D.  He  was  well  versed  in  Vedas  and  performed  some  of  the 
highest  rituals  of  the  Hindu  faith.  He  was  the  Royal  priest 
and  court-poet  of  Raja  Raja  Narendra  of  the  Estern  Chalukya 
dynasty,  who  ruled  the  Vengi  country  with 
Rajamahendravaram  (the  present  Rajahmundry)  as  its  capital. 
Raja  Raja  Narendra,  as  Nannaya  speaks  of  him  in  his 
translation,  listened  to  the  Puranas,  studied  economics  and 
ethics,  understood  poetry  and  drama  and  made  his  heart  a 
holy  seat  for  the  Lord.  The  great  king  felt  sorry  for  the  sad 
plight  of  Hinduism,  which  was  getting  eclipsed  by  Buddhism 
and  Jainism.  He  wanted  to  revive  Hinduism;  he  thought  that 
a  good  translation  of  the  Mahabharata  could  do  it.  So  he 
requested  Nannaya  to  translate  the  great  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Andhras  and  Nannaya  agreed  after  receiving  the 
blessings  and  the  good  wishes  of  the  scholars. 

But  Nannaya  had  to  overcome  many  difficulties  in  his 
ambitious  work;  the  language  in  which  he  had  to  write,  in  his 
time,  was  neither  systematized  nor  well-developed.  Different 
types  of  metres  had  come  into  vogue  by  his  time,  but  the  details 
regarding  the  structure  of  those  metres  were  not  well  defined. 
Nannaya  wrote  Andhra  Sabda  Chintamani,  a  grammar  for 
the  Telugu  language  in  Sanskrit.  But  we  are  not  sure  whether 
he  wrote  his  grammar  first  and  then  started  his  great 
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translation  or  the  vice  versa,  because  it  is  a  greatly  disputed 
point  on  which  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides.  Nannaya 
overcame  all  the  difficulties  of  language  and  prosody  with  the 
help  of  his  own  intelligence  and  with  the  help  of  his  friend 
Narayana  Bhattu  who  according  to  Nannaya,  was  a  great- 
linguist  and  his  closest  associatie. 

Though  Nannaya  desired  to  translate  the  whole  of 
Mahabharata  into  Telugu,  he  could  translate  only  the  Adi  and 
Sabha  Parvas  and  a  part  of  the  Aranya  Parva  in  his  life  time. 
But  in  the  translation  he  had  given  a  very  clear  picture  of 
himself  and  his  ideas  both  in  the  metaphysical  as  well  as  the 
literary  fields. 

Nannaya’ s  poetry  is  mainly  narrative;  he  himself  stated 
that  great  poets  could  understand  the  deep  interpretations 
hidden  in  his  narration  whereas  others  could  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  his  language.  Raja  Narendra  asked  Nannaya  to  give  the 
essence  of  the  Bharata  through  translation;  he  did  not  ask 
the  poet  simply  to  translate  the  work.  Therefore,  Nannaya, 
though  he  followed  Vyasa’s  Mahabharata  closely,  introduced 
certain  ideas  taken  from  other  poets.  He  created  some  new 
situations  to  suit  his  plan;  he  deleted  some  passages  in  the 
original  which  he  thought  were  lacking  in  propriety.  He 
enlarged  the  descriptions  in  some  places;  he  minimized  where 
he  thought  that  the  descriptive  element  dominated  the  main 
theme.  In  this  way,  through  a  translation,  Nannaya’s 
Mahabharata  was  more  than  a  translation;  it  was  Bharata  re¬ 
written,  almost  an  original  work  by  Nannaya. 

Of  all  the  qualities  in  an  epic,  Nannaya  seems  to  have 
given  the  greatest  importance  to  the  quality  of  propriety.  In 
Kumarastra  Vidya  Pradarsana,  the  situation  where  the  skill 
in  arms  of  the  Pandava  and  Kaurava  princes  is  tested,  Bhima 
calls  Kama  ‘the  one  of  the  heinous  caste’.  Kama  unable  to 
retort  looks  gloomily  towards  the  Sun.  In  doing  so  Kama  was 
unconsciously  appealing  to  his  father  though  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  Sun  God  was  his  real  father.  A  similar 
sequence  is  repeated  when  Draupadi  says  that  she  will  never 
marry  one  who  was  born  in  the  community  of  charioteers. 
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Nannaya’s  poetry  abounds  in  proverbs;  most  of  his  crisp 
phrases  have  become  the  household  expressions  for  the 
Andhras.  His  poetic  style  is  alliterative,  healthy  and 
unpretentious.  He  defines  his  poetic  style  as  having  the 
akshara  ramyata  to  the  beauty  of  words.  In  Udankopakhyana, 
where  Udanka  worships  and  appeals  to  Ananta  (the  king  of 
serpents),  the  stanza  Udanka  utters,  is  full  of  ‘s’sound,  which 
suggests  the  hissing  sound  of  a  snake. 

The  credit  of  shaping  a  language  and  making  it  worthy 
for  the  construction  of  a  great  epic  belongs  to  Nannaya.  The 
sanctity  and  the  soaring  imagination  of  Valmiki,  the 
intellectual  quality  of  Vyasa,  the  high  seriousness  of  Milton 
and  the  emphatic  narration  of  Homer,  all  these  came  together 
in  one  poet  -  Nannaya  -  who  can,  without  any  doubt,  be  called 
the  father  of  Telugu  poetry. 

(h) 

Tikkana  (also  known  as  Tikkanna)  is  another  of  the 
foremost  poets  of  Telugu  literature.  He  was  a  great  scholar, 
thinker  and  philosopher  who  tried  to  help  the  masses  of  the 
age — an  age  of  bitter  strifes  and  animosities  between  the 
Veera  Saiva  and  Veera  Vaishnava  cults  of  the  Hindu  religion 
-  by  showing  the  common  man  the  ideal  of  a  deity, 
Hariharanatha,  who  is  both  Siva  and  Vishnu  at  the  same  time. 
The  struggle  between  the  two  sects  was  continuing  for  a 
hundred  years  by  his  time.  The  poets  of  both  the  sects  began 
to  write  poetry  in  a  language  that  could  be  understood  by  the 
common  man.  To  preach  his  own  philosophy  of  unity  in  such 
an  ambivalent  situation,  Tikkana  resorted  to  the  same 
unpretentious,  unpedantic  and  free  flowing  dramatic  style 
which,  understood  by  everybody,  became  an  instantaneous 
success. 

It  is  not  only  improper,  but  grossly  fallacious  also  to 
consider  Tikkana  as  simply  a  poet  and  philosopher.  Apart 
from  being  an  intellectual  of  his  age,  he  was  a  great  statesman 
and  diplomat.  He  was  a  minister  to  KingManumasiddhi,  who 
ruled  the  Nellore  area.  When  Manumasiddhi  lost  his  kingdom 
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to  a  rival,  it  was  actually  Tikkana,  who  restored  the  suzerainty 
to  his  king.  Through  his  wide  influence,  wonderful 
statesmanship  and  powerful  oratory,  he  convinced  king 
Ganapatideva  of  the  Kakatiyas  and  through  his  help  he  won 
back  for  Manumasiddhi  his  throne.  In  addition  to  being  a 
minister,  he  was  also  commander  of  his  king’s  army. 

The  character  of  Tikkana  is  a  fine  blend  of  several 
interesting  characteristics.  He  was  an  ascetic,  yet  he  lived  in 
luxury;  he  was  a  great  philosopher  who  had  his  eye  always  on 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  yet  he  vigorously  tackled  all  the 
problems  he  had  to  face  in  the  kingdom;  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  scholars,  yet  his  literary  style  is  the  most 
unpretentious;  he  was  a  warrior  himself,  yet  he  always 
preached  the  ideal  of  amity.  Viewed  through  his  life  and  letters 
his  is  a  towering  personality  of  an  almost  super-human  calibre. 

Tikkana  was  born  in  the  13th  century  to  Kommapamatya 
and  Annamamba.  According  to  Tikkana,  his  father  was  the 
‘ruler  of  Guntur’,  but  critics  believe  that  Tikkana’s  father 
was  the  karnam  or  the  village  officer  of  Guntur.  However, 
Tikkana’s  ancestors  were  known  for  their  scholarship  and 
Vedic  pursuits.  Bhaskara  Mantri,  who  was  the  grandfather 
of  Tikkana,  was  one  of  the  well-known  poets  in  Telugu. 

Tikkana  became  Tikkana  Somayaji  or  Tikkana  Yajva  after 
performing  Yanga.  He  wanted  to  write  the  Mahabharata  in 
Telugu  after  making  himself  holy  by  performing  the  highest 
ritual. 

Tikkana  had  two  titles:  Ubhaya  Kavimitra  (friend  of  both 
Sanskrit  and  Telugu  poets)  and  Kavi  Brahma  (poet  of  poets). 
From  the  first  title  it  is  understood  that  he  was  a  great  scholar 
in  both  the  lanugages  and  that  he  had  written  in  both  of  them. 
In  fact,  Ganga  Devi,  the  poetess  of  Madhura  Vijayam  paid 
her  respects  to  him  by  including  him  in  the  list  of  Sanskrit 
poets.  Tikkana  loved  the  two  great  classical  epics  of  Sanskrit; 
the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata.  The  Ramayana  was 
written  by  him  completely  in  poetry  under  the  title 
Nirvachanottara  Ramayanam;  he  translated  the  fifteen  parvas 
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of  Mahabharata  comencing  from  Virata  parva  to  the  end.  The 
latter  of  the  two  works  is,  however,  his  best  known  one.  It  is 
not  only  the  quality  of  his  poetry,  his  intelligence,  his  creative 
imagination  that  surprise  the  reader  but  also  his  capacity  in 
maintaining  the  same  poetic  vigour  throughout  the  massive 
work  which,  of  course,  is  a  monumental  achievement. 

Tikkana  is  said  to  have  written  Vijayasenamu  (a  poem  in 
Telugu),  Kavivagbandhanam  ( a  book  on  prosody  in  Sanskrit) 
and  krishna  satakam  (poems  in  Telugu),  but  there  is  not 
enough  proof  to  attribute  any  of  these  works  to  him. 

Tikkana  dedicated  his  translation  of  the  Mahabharata  to 
Lord  Hariharanatha;  this  fact  itself  is  proof  enough  to  show 
that  he  was  an  advaiti  and  that  he  was  a  great  devotee  who 
cared  little  for  the  material  prosperity,  becuse  had  be  dedicated 
it  to  any  patron  he  would  have  received  fabulous  wealth  in 
return.  He  was  not  only  a  poet;  he  encouraged  poets.  Ketana, 
who  wrote  Dasakumara  Charitra  while  dedicating  his  work 
to  Tikkana  said:  'Who  can  be  the  poet  that  can  write  great 
poetry  and  accept  great  poetry  dedicated  to  him  other  than 
Tikkana?” 

Tikkana’s  translation  of  the  Mahabharata  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  among  the  Telugu  poetic  works.  He  had  written 
fifteen  parvas  of  Mahabharata  leaving  out  a  part  of  Aranya 
parva  left  out  by  Nannaya.  It  is  believed  that  he  lived  after 
completing  his  translation.  If  so,  why  he  did  not  complete 
Aranya  parva  is  a  problem  for  the  critics  to  answer. 

Nannaya’ s  poetry  abounds  in  words  from  Sanskrit,  and 
words  derived  from  Sanskrit.  But  Tikkana  seems  to  have  given 
greater  importance  to  the  Telugu  words;  as  a  result  the 
percentage  of  Telugu  words  he  has  used  in  his  poetry  is  much 
greater  than  the  percentage  of  Sanskrit  words.  His  use  of  the 
Telugu  idiom,  which  he  called  Janu  Telgu  (Telugu  in  vogue), 
is  a  great  asset  to  the  Telugus  because  through  Tikkana  they 
have  understood  that  their  language,  as  it  is,  could  be  made 
equal  to  the  expression  of  a  great  epic. 
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Tikkana’s  style  in  poetry  is  mainly  dramatic.  His 
characters  are  well  rounded,  well-developed  and  unique.  If 
Nannaya  followed  the  Mahabharata  original  very  closely, 
Tikkana  made  a  free  translation  of  the  Sanskrit  epic.  In  Virata 
and  Udyoga  parvas  he  took  only  the  story  from  the  original; 
in  creating  his  incidents,  in  characterization  and  in 
maintaining  the  pitch  of  emotion,  he  depended  upon  his  own 
imagination.  In  fact,  in  Telugu  Bharata,  Virata  and  Udyoga 
are  the  two  parvas  that  are  more  appreciated  than  the  rest  of 
the  work  by  the  Telugu  readers;  and  these  two  Parvas  are 
almost  Tikkana’a  own  creation.  Kichaka’s  attempt  at  the 
seduction  of  Panchali  and  the  inescapable  and  inevitable 
death  he  met  with,  is  a  glorious  creation  of  Tikkana  in 
characterization  which  incidentally,  conveys  his  sense  of  poetic 
justice.  The  character  of  Sairandhri  is  developed  to  such 
dimensions  that  the  reader  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  genius 
of  Tikkana. 

In  depicting  characters  Tikkana  is  a  genius.  His 
conception  of  women  and  all  his  sentiments  touching  that 
subject  appear  in  the  Stri  parva.  Tikkana  rarely  describes  a 
still  woman;  he  describes  women  as  they  walk,  talk,  feel  and 
act.  His  women  are  always  dynamic.  Gandhari  and  Kunti 
are  two  masterly  creations  of  Tikkana;  if  the  former  is  the 
good  mother  of  bad  sons,  the  latter  is  the  good  mother  of  good 
sons  striving  to  overcome  adversity.  The  essence  of 
motherliness  is  presented  through  both  these  characters  by 
Tikkana. 

Having  been  a  minister  himself,  Tikkana’s  presentation 
of  the  court,  politics  and  embassies  is  superb.  Having  seen 
many  wars  in  his  own  days  his  depiction  of  the  Mahabharata 
war  and  its  various  incidents  are  emotional  and  inspiring. 

Thus  Tikkana  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Teluge  poets; 
his  contribution  to  his  mother  tongue  is  unique  and  his  skill 
in  characterization,  unsurpassed. 
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Maheswar  Neog 

In  his  Ramayana,  Madhava  Kandali  refers  to  a  king  Sri- 
mahamanikya,  who  listened  to  his  singing  of  the  epic  in 
Assamese  metrical  form.  This  Srimahamanikya,  the  Varaha 
Raja ,  is  probably  a  Kachari  king  of  the  fourteenth  century 
and  may  be  the  same  as  Mahamanipha  of  Kachari  chronicles, 
who  established  his  capital  at  Pat-hedamba  (Cachar). 

In  rendering  into  Assamese  verse  the  Uttarakandu  of 
the  Ramayana,  Sankaradeva,  the  greatest  Assamese  poet  of 
all  times,  pays  warm  tribute  to  this  predecessor  of  his. 
Sankaradeva  calls  Kandali  an  “unerring  predecessor  poet” 
and  likens  him  to  a  mighty  elephant,  in  comparison  with 
whom  he  himself  is  but  a  small  rabbit.  The  pre-Sankaradeva 
poet  says  that  he  is  called  Kaviraja  Kandali,  that  Madhava 
Kandali  is  his  other  name,  and  that  day  and  night,  whether 
asleep  or  awake,  he  meditates  upon  Rama’s  name.  In  other 
places  he  calls  himself  Madhava  Kandali  Vipra  or  Dvijaraja 
Madhava  Kandali.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  brahmin 
of  eminence,  that  Kaviraja  is  his  epithet  as  a  great  poet, 
possibly  the  greatest  of  his  time,  and  that  this  title  was 
conferred  on  him,  maybe,  by  some  assembly  of  scholars  or, 
more  probably,  by  his  patron-monarch,  to  whom  we  are 
presently  coming.  ‘Kandali’  also  is  a  title  common  to  several 
Assamese  poets  (Rudra  Kandhi,  Ananta  Kandali,  Sridhara 
Kandali,  Ruchinatha  Kandali),  and  to  Brahmin  emissaries 
sent  out  to  different  foreign  states  by  the  Ahom  court  (e.g., 
Ratna  Kandali,  Madhava  Kandali,  Sagara  Kandali,  Chandra 
Kandali,  all  mentioned  in  old  chronicles).  The  Kandali  poets 
were  all  reputed  as  scholars  and  the  royal  emissaries  also  had 
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of  necessity  to  be  well-educated  people.  Ananta  Kandali  says 
that  he  secured  that  name  of  his  in  scholarly  disputations 
(tarkata  labhila  nama  ananata  kandali ).  It  is  quite  likely  that 
the  title  Kandali  means  a  logician  or  one  expert  in  scriptural 
disputation  and  that  it  could  not  be  a  hereditary  one.  It  cannot 
be  said  if  this  title  had  anything  to  do  with  the  locality  called 
the  Kandali  in  the  Nowgong  district,  but  it  is  certain  that 
some  of  the  Kandalis  named  above  did  belong  to  this  place. 

Madhava  Kandali  says  that  he  wrote  the  Ramayana  verses 
at  the  request  of  the  Varaha  king  Srimahamanikya  for 
edification  of  all  people  : 

Kaviraja  kandliye  amakese  buliwaya 

kariloho  sarwajana-bodhe 

Ramayana  Supayara  Srimahamanikya  ye 

varaha  r ajar  a  anurodhe 

It  has  not  so  far  been  possible  to  place  Srimahamanikya’ s 
time  and  place  beyond  doubt.  Madhavachandra  Bardalai,  who 
had  the  credit  of  bringing  out  the  first  printed  edition  of 
Kandali’s  Ramayana,  in  his  Preface  surmised  that 
Srimahamanikya  must  be  one  of  the  three  Kachari  kings  of 
Jayantapura  (jaintias)  with  the  surname  of  Manika  : 
Vijayamanika,  Dhanamanika  and  Yasamanika.  The  Kachari 
kings  of  Jayantapura  were  knows  as  Varahirajas,  styled 
themselves  as  Jayantapuresvara  and  rule  over  a  vast  territory 
extending  up  to  the  modern  district  of  Nowgong,  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century  A.D.  Bardalai  further  seeks 
to  connect  the  term  varaha  in  the  text  with  Bodo  or  Boro,  the 
name  of  the  Tibeto-Burmans  who  settled  and  ruled  in  Assam. 
He  concludes  that  Kandali’s  Ramayana  belongs  to  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  and  that  the  poet  himself  was 
a  man  of  the  present  Nowgong  district. 

In  the  Katha  guru  charita,  a  prose  biography  of 
Sankaradeva  and  Vaishnava  saints  of  the  following,  the  name 
of  the  guru  of  Ragha  Acharya  who  came  to  inspect  the  school 
run  by  Sankaradeva’ s  teacher,  Mahendra  Kandali,  is  given 
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as  Madhava  Kandali.  This  Madhava  Kandali  may  very  well 
be  the  great  Ramayana  poet.  It  is  not  stated  whether  Madhava 
Kandali  of  the  biography  was  still  living  when  Sankaradeva 
as  a  boy  read  at  Mahendra  Kandali ’s  school,  but  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  living  about  1400  A.D. 

Thus  while  Srimahamanikya  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  amount  of  exactitude,  the  consensus  amongst  scholars  is 
on  the  side  of  taking  Madhava  Kandali  as  a  poet  of  the 
fourteenth  century  at  the  latest.  As  Krishnakanta  Handiqui 
has  pointed  out,  this  very  early  version  of  the  Ramayana  in  a 
provincial  language  may  be  useful  for  the  textual  criticism  of 
the  original  work  of  Valmiki. 

A  great  impetus  was  given  to  learning  in  general  by  the 
patronage  and  encouragement  of  the  royal  court,  discussion 
in  scholastic  societies  and  village  schools  maintained  by  local 
teachers.  There  was  also,  it  seems,  a  thirst  among  the  common 
people,  half-educated  and  uneducated,  to  know  what  beautiful 
things  lay  hidden  in  the  sastras,  especially  the  story  element 
in  them.  An  impulse  had  almost  an  organic  growth  for  the 
creation  of  a  vernacular  literature,  which  besides  its  noble 
virtues  of  edification  had  inspiring  tales  of  great  heroes  and 
religious  men  and  women  to  tell.  The  entire,  Ramayana  had 
to  be  rendered  into  Assamese  verse;  and  episodes,  especially 
of  a  heroic  or  remantic  nature,  from  the  Mahabharta, 
Harivamsa  and  the  Pur  anas  had  to  be  retold  in  the  language 
of  the  common  people. 

Three  Metrical  varieties  are  in  use  throughout  the  period — 
pada  or  payara,  dulari  or  duladi,  and  chabi,  all  in  rhyming 
couplets.  The  couplets  are  generally  closed  at  the  end  of  either 
the  first  line  or  the  second.  The  metre  is  aksharavritta,  that 
is  counted  by  the  number  rather  than  matrika,  which  is 
counted  by  length  of  syllables.  A  pada  verse  contains  two 
feet  of  14  syllables  with  a  pause  generally  but  not  always 
after  the  eighth  syllable.  In  a  dulari  verse  (laghu  tripadi)  the 
two  lines  are  each  divided  into  three  feet  of  6,6  and  8  syllables, 
the  first  two  rarely  rhyming.  In  chabi  versification  ( dirgha 
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tripadi)  each  line  is  divided  into  three  feet  of  8,  8  and  10 
syllables,  the  first  two  generally  rhyming. 

Unfortunately  for  us  the  Adi  and  Uttar  kandas  are  missing 
in  all  manuscripts  of  Madhava  Kandali’s  Ramayana.  It  is  very 
likely  that  these  two  cantos  were  not  rendered  by  the  poet  at 
all.  He  speaks  of  writing  Srimahamanikya’s  orders  the  ‘seven- 
canto  Ramayana’  in  verse  form  (Satakanda  ramayana 
Padabandhe  nibandhilo),  at  the  end  of  the  Lanka  kanda.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  Assamese  versions  of  Ramayana  by 
Madhava  Kandali  (14th  century),  Durgavara  Kayastha  and 
Ananta  Kandali  (16th  century),  Ananta  Kayastha  (17th 
century)  and  Raghunatha  Mahanta  (18th  century)  the  Bala 
and  the  Uttar  kandas  are  found  wanting.  Our  suspicion  grows 
over  the  correctness  of  reading  of  the  word  Satakanda.  In 
the  Katha  guru  charita,  it  is  stated  that  as  Ananta  Kandali 
tried  to  outdo  Madhava  Kandali’s  work,  Madhavadeva  and 
Sankaradeva  wrote  the  Adi  and  Uttar  a  kandas  in  verse  and 
gave  the  old  work  a  new  lease  of  life. 

A  powerful  story-teller  as  Madhav  Kandli  is,  he  seems  to 
have  recited  his  verses  to  the  king,  his  patron,  and  courtiers, 
indicating  change-over  from  time  to  time  ( madhava  bolanta 
aita  acho  ehimana — Let  me  leave  this  here)  and  directed  the 
course  of  the  narration  as  the  latter  desired.  Madhava 
Kandali’s  fidelity  to  the  original  slokas  is  remarkable  and  he 
renders  them  into  his  own  language  with  wonderful  force 
and  brevity.  The  famous  sloka  in  the  Lanka  kanda: 

dese  dese  kalatrani  dese  dese  cha  bandhavah 

tarn  tu  desam  ha  pasyamiyatra  bhrata  sahodarah 

is  rendered  with  ease  into  the  short  but  expressive  couplet, 

bharyya  puttra  bandhuyata  paiyatha  tatha 

hena  natu  dekhoho  sodara  pai  katha 

Kandali  constantly  tries  to  stick  to  the  original,  to  make 
it  brief,  and  to  keep  away  any  fabricated  material  from 
entering  into  the  texture  of  his  work,  but  at  the  behest  of 
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Mahamanikya  he  introduces  a  little  additional  rasa  as  if 
putting  a  quantity  of  clarified  butter  into  milk  and  stirring  it: 

satakanda  ramayana  padabandhe  nibandhilo 

lambha  parihari  saroddhrta 

mahamanikyara  bole  kavya-rasa  kicho  dilo 

dugdhaka  mathileyena  ghrita 

In  sweetness  and  sublimity,  Valmiki’s  work  is  considered 
by  Kandali  to  be  equal  to  the  Vedas  ( maharish  valmikiye; 
ramayana  karilanta  ;  saksate  janiba  yena  veda );  but  he  also 
makes  a  responsible  statement  in  this  connection: 

O  people  in  the  assembly!  you  have  just  listened  to  the 
story  of  Rama,  full  of  various  rasas  and  extremely  sacred. 
Will  you  be  pleased  with  it  and  forgive  me  my  faults  of  omission 
and  commission.  Valmiki  composed  this  work  in  prose  and 
verse  (metre).  I  have  considered  it  with  care  and  what  I  have 
been  able  to  comprehend  I  have  briefly  rendered  into  verse. 
Who  can  understand  all  shades  of  rasas?  Birds  fly  as  they 
have  wings;  poets  compose  their  works  up  to  the  popular  taste 
(. loka  vyavahare).  They  put  in  something  fabricated  by  them 
along  with  the  original  because  this  (what  the  poets  write)  is 
no  divine  revelation  ( devavani )  but  things  of  the  world 
( laukika  katha )  ( Kriskindhya  kanda ). 

The  poet  himself  is  ever  on  his  guard  against  laukika  katha 
and,  reassuring  his  fidelity  to  the  original,  says  this  to  scholars: 

If  you  open  the  (original)  book  and  do  not  find  these  things 
(which  I  have  written),  condemn  me  as  you  like  ( lanka  kanda). 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  Kandali’s  work  in  the  present 
form  there  is  a  note  of  preaching,  so  common  with  the 
Vaishnava  poets  of  later  age,  celebrating  the  miraculous  powers 
of  the  name  of  God.  This  note  of  preaching  and  consideration 
of  Rama  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  are  foreign  to  the  original 
Ramayana  but  are  evident  in  a  much  later  work  called 
Adhyatma  Ramayana.  Can  the  presence  of  these  elements  in 
Madhava  Kandali’s  version  of  the  Ramayana  be  taken  as  an 
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influence  of  this  work?  There  is,  however,  a  more  probable 
explanation  afforded  by  the  Katha  guru  charita,  which  says 
that  Madhavadeva  and  Sankaradeva  completed  the  Ramayana 
by  adding  the  first  and  last  cantos  to  it  and  that  Madhavadeva 
inserted  upadesha  (admonitions  on  devotion;  Bhakti)  where 
there  was  only  subha  subha  (simple  benedictory  verses).  This 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  Ramayana  was  revised,  edited 
and  brought  in  line  with  literary  works  of  the  bhakti  school. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  absene  of  elaborate  bhakti  upadeshas 
or  admonitions  to  take  to  devotion  to  Hari  should  have  been 
a  characteristic  feature  of  pre-Vaishnava  literature. 

In  spite  of  Kandali’s  attempt  at  brevity  and  fidelity  to 
Valmiki,  he  does  not  leave  opportunities  to  revel  in  the  element 
of  sensuousness,  counted  as  enhancing  kavyarasa.  Sita 
appeals  to  Rama  not  to  leave  her  behind  when  going  on  exile, 
because  it  is  now  that  her  youth  has  blossemed  fit  for 
enjoyment  (. Ayodhya  kanda).  In  Kiskindhya,  Rama’s  body  is 
sorely  afflicted  with  the  pangs  of  desire.  He  remembers  Sita 
who  must  also  be  so  tormented  by  Cupid  and  by  the  feeling 
that  youth  was  fast  passing  away. 

Description  of  action  (fights  and  movements),  of  places, 
palaces  and  natural  scenery,  of  human  beauty  and  hideousness 
are  lively,  swift,  elegant  and  graphic.  The  Sundara  kanda  is 
particularly  rich  in  respect  of  such  pictures.  Madhava  Kandali 
can,  with  a  few  strokes  or  through  the  mere  sound  of  the 
phraseology,  make  beauty  more  charming  and  hideousness 
more  repulsive.  In  describing  life  and  action,  towns  and 
natural  scenery  he  keeps  a  constant  eye  on  the  Assamese 
way  of  life  and  Assam’s  flora  and  fauna.  The  dialogues  are 
often  brought  to  the  level  of  common  people’s  convervation. 
There  is  a  rare  geniality  in  his  humour  which  often  comes  out 
with  the  brilliance  of  personal  observation  in  the  form  of  an 
imagery,  a  simile  or  an  idiomatic  turn  of  speech.  Free  use  of 
idiomatic,  colloquial  and  homely  expressions  is  a  charming 
and  permanent  feature  of  his  language.  Some  expressions 
would  today  be  considered  as  verging  on  indecency  or  low 
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taste;  but  these  had  a  particular  appeal  at  least  to  some  of 
Kandali’s  listeners  in  those  days. 

Even  though  Madhava  Kandali’s  was  not  original  work, 
we  get  in  it  fair  glimpses  of  Assamese  society  of  his  time. 
When  the  poet  constantly  refers  to  the  six  differnt  methods 
(niti)  of  approach  to  an  enemy  (sandhi,  vigraha,  asana, 
dvaidha,  sakhya,  yana),  or  the  duties  of  a  minister  or  royal 
messenger  as  in  Ayodhya  and  Kishkindhya  kandas,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  these  were  in  actual  practice  in  the  politics 
of  Srimahamanikya’s  reign.  The  occurrence  of  the  word 
sandikai  may  be  a  side-influence  of  the  Ahoms  who  had 
already  established  a  kingdom  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Brahmaputra  valley  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
A  sandikai  (modern  Handiqui)  is  a  person  who  belongs  to 
seven  aristocratic  families  among  the  Ahoms,  who  could  be 
appointed  a  Barbaruva  (Chief  Justice)  or  Barphukan 
(Commander-in-Chief  and  Viceroy  in  the  western  part  of  the 
kingdom). 

Varnasramadharma  seems  to  have  been  piously  obeyed; 
the  four  castes  (chari  jati)  are  mentioned  in  places.  Different 
castes  and  professions  are  also  referred  to  :  Brahmana, 
Kshatriya,  Vaisaya,  Kayastha,  Daivajna,  Teli  (oilman),  Tati 
(weaver),  Sonari  (goldsmith),  Kahar  (bell-metal  worker), 
Sankhari  (workers  on  ivory  or  shell),  Baniya,  Chamar 
(cobbler),  Kamar  (blacksmith),  Sutar  (carpenter,  sawyer),  and 
Dhoba.  The  Hadis  and  Chandalas  are  considered  as  impure. 
In  the  Ayodhya  kanda  Kandali  provides  a  small  picture  of  a 
Yogi  ( Nath-panthi ),  running  in  the  train  of  people  following 
Rama  to  the  forest  which  would  not  evoke  much  respect. 

Natas  (dancing  class)  are  mentioned.  In  sever  places  the 
poet  exhibits  good  knowledge  of  astrology.  Although  there  are 
references  to  Vasudeva  and  Vishnu,  who  is  considered,  as 
incarnating  as  Rama  (which,  we  fear,  may  be  an  interpolated 
idea),  Siva  and  Sakti  cults  seem  to  be  more  popular  with  the 
poet  and  blood  (goat)  sacrifices  provide  him  with  recurrent 
similes.  Chandi  or  Rana-chandi  comes  in  for  reference  in  many 
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places.  Mantras ,  and  rakshas  and  ganapatighatas,  signifying 
worship  of  Ganesa,  son  of  Siva,  are  also  spoken  of.  There  is 
the  mention  of  daulas,  temples,  with  ghatas,  potshaped 
structures  placed  at  the  top.  Funeral  rites  are  described, 
including  burning  of  the  body  with  fuel  of  mango  trees 
( amagandi )  poked  with  a  large  pole  ( khochani  dandi );  dasa- 
pinda  (ten  offerings  of  food  to  the  deceased  consecutively  on 
ten  days  following  death),  kaka-bali  (offering  to  crows),  of 
fish  ( labeo  rohita)  and  birds,  and  snanabali.  Many  common 
customs  and  popular  beliefs  are  seen  here :  to  touch  another’s 
head  as  indicating  assurance;  to  enquire  of  a  persons’s  caste 
( jatikula )  on  the  first  meeting;  to  throw  away  or  wash 
thoroughly  cooking  basins  and  the  oven  when  touched  by 
impure  persons  or  with  impure  things;  to  look  for  omens  when 
setting  out  on  an  expedition  and  so  on.  Stri-acharas  (rites 
performed  by  women  on  auspicious  occasions  like  marriage, 
etc.)  are  alluded  to  in  connection  with  Rama’s  proposed 
coronation.  Different  types  of  children’s  games  are 
enumerated  in  the  Sundara  kanda. 

Madhava  Kandali’s  work  on  the  whole  carries  the 
impression  of  real  life,  of  engaging  story-telling  and  fine 
poetry.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  Kandali  that  the  rather  artificial 
language  with  occasional  betrayals  of  the  colloquial,  which 
was  employed  in  the  religious,  biographical  and  even  historical 
literature  of  Assam  till  the  advent  of  British  rule,  was  set  and 
standardized.  This  is  a  language  embellished  with  a  music  of 
its  own,  with  simple  figures  of  speech  like  alliteration,  simile 
and  metaphor.  There  is  also  an  amount  of  conventionalism 
in  the  use  of  these  figures  of  speech.  As  Birinchi  Kumar  Barua 
has  said,  “It  appears  that  the  legacy  of  a  rich  and  beautiful 
diction  which  the  poet  of  the  Assamese  version  of  the 
Ramayana  left  behind  exercised  a  tremendous  influence  upon 
Sankaradeva  and  his  immediate  successors.”  There  are  other 
material  influences  of  Madhava  Kandali  on  his  successors. 
Durgavara’s  Giti  Ramayana  and  Ananta  Kandali’s  version 
in  many  places  only  plagiarise  Madhava  Kandali.  The  prose 
version  of  Raghunatha  Mahanta  (late  eighteenth  century)  is 
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also  very  largely  indebted  to  the  same  poet.  Thus  the  whole 
Ramayana  literature  in  Assamese  is  pervaded  by  Madhava 
Kandali’s  personality 

The  Devajit,  describing  the  fights  of  Arjuna  with  Indra, 
accompanied  by  his  heavenly  hosts  and  Mahadeva,  as  the  king 
of  gods,  refusing  to  invite  Krishna  to  a  rajasaya  sacrifice  he 
had  proposed  to  perform,  is  ascribed  to  one  Madhava  Kandali. 
But  it  is  very  much  doubtful  if  this  was  the  composition  of  the 
same  poet  who  wrote  the  Ramayana.  All  through  the  printed 
edition  of  the  work  the  poet  calls  himself  Madhava  and 
nowhere  Madhava  Kandali.  In  a  manuscript  noticed  by 
Hemchandra  Goswami  in  his  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Assamese  Manuscripts,  pp44-46,  the  name  Madhava  Kandali 
is  found.  This  may  very  well  be  an  interpolation.  The  work 
attempts  to  prove  the  superiority  of  namadharma  over 
penance,  sacrifice  and  the  like  and  in  places  points  to  the 
futility  of  human  life,  youth,  relations  and  wealth.  There  are 
two  other  works,  Tamradhvajar  Yuddha  and  Patala  kanda , 
both  adaptations  from  Jaiminiyasvammedha,  ascribed  to 
Madhava  Kandali.  Our  conclusion  is  that  both  Devajit  and 
these  two  works  were  composed  by  another  Madhava  Kandali 
belonging  to  the  post-Sankaradeva  period. 

That  Madhava  Kandali  was  a  great  poet  who  could  set 
the  ideal  to  an  even  greater  poet  like  Sankaradeva  is  not  to 
be  doubted.  It  is  lucky  that  the  Vaishnava  saint-poet  accepted 
Madhava  Kandali’s  Ramayana,  adapted  it  and  included  it 
among  the  Vaishanava  scriptures  necessary  to  be  employed 
in  the  daily  and  occasional  prayer  services  of  the  Vaishnava 
colleges  called  sattras.  That  is  how  this  rich  legacy  has  come 
down  to  us. 


EKANATH 


M.A.  Karandikar 

In  Paithan  (near  Aurangabad  in  Maharashtra)  there  lived 
a  family  of  Ashvalayana  Brahmins  in  which  at  about  Saka 
1370  (1448  A.D.)  was  born  Bhanudasa,  the  illustrious  great 
grand-father  of  Ekanath.  Bhanudasa  was  a  great  devotee  of 
the  Sun-god  from  whom  he  got  direct  initiation.  He  loved  the 
great  deity  of  Vitthal  too  in  the  family  tradition.  He  is  credited 
with  the  bringing  back  to  Pandharpur  the  image  of  this  deity, 
also  called  Vithoba,  from  the  King  of  Vijayanagar.  The  King 
is  not  identified,  though  some  say  it  may  have  been 
Krishnadevaraya.  Bhanudasa’s  son  was  one  Chakrapani, 
whose  son  was  called  Suryanarayana.  Suryanarayana  was 
married  to  Rukmini.  These  two  were  the  parents  of  the  famous 
saint  Ekanath.  Ekanath  was  born  to  them  in  about  Saka  1455 
(1533  A.D.).  This  date  is  only  conjectural.  Ekanath  was  born 
in  the  Mula  constellation  which  is  supposed  to  be  inauspicious. 
Ekanath ’s  parents  died  soon  after  his  birth  and  he  was  thus 
brought  up  by  the  aged  grandparents.  Paithan  was  a  great 
seat  of  learning  in  those  days  and  was  known  as  southern 
Kasi,  and  boasted  of  a  great  circle  of  scholars.  Here  the 
childhood  of  Ekanath  was  spent  in  a  family  which  was 
tolerably  well  off.  Ekanath  showed  signes  of  great  devotion 
even  in  his  games  as  a  child,  collecting  stones  and  worshipping 
them  in  great  piety.  Ekanath  was  initiated  into  the  sacred 
literature  in  his  sixth  year  after  his  Upanayana  (i.e.  thread 
ceremony).  He  mastered  the  ritualistic  part  quickly,  learnt 
Sanskrit  at  the  feet  of  a  very  learned  Sastri  and  became 
punctiliously  religious.  He  became  a  Sanskrit  scholar  soon 
and  could  understand,  appreciate  and  expound  the  great  epics 
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like  Mahabharata,  Ramayana  and  the  Bhagavadgita.  He  learnt 
the  great  religious  text,  the  Shrimad  Bhagavatapumana,  which 
is  a  classic  on  Bhakti.  Born  in  a  devout  family,  by  nature 
pious,  and  inspired  by  the  great  works  he  read  and  mastered, 
Ekanath  aspired  to  find  a  spiritual  preceptor  who  could  guide 
him  in  the  search  and  attainment  of  the  ultimate  truth  and 
God.  Once,  while  he  was  meditating  in  the  local  Siva  temple 
he  heard  a  divine  message  directing  him  to  go  to  the  nearby 
fort  of  Devagiri  where  the  great  mystic,  Janardhanaswami 
worked  as  an  officer  in-charge  of  the  fort.  Janardhanaswami 
was  a  highly  experienced  person  spiritually,  was  a  mystic  of 
great  repute  of  those  times,  learned,  humble  and  dedicated. 
He  was  favoured  by  God  Dattatreya  with  his  eternal  presense. 
Ekanath,  desirous  of  attaining  a  great  spiritual  elevation, 
repaired  to  this  great  mystic  to  be  spiritually  initiated  into 
the  divine  mystery  and  to  attain  a  direct  experience  of  the 
Godhead.  Ekanath  served  his  spiritual  apprenticeship 
assiduously  and  well  under  Janardhanaswami.  He  served  him 
as  a  disciple  should.  He  is  credited  with  having  fought  a  battle 
and  repulsed  an  enemy  attack  in  his  preceptor’s  clothes  and 
with  his  weapons,  while  his  ‘guru’  was  busy  in  meditation  on 
the  Supreme.  He  acted  as  an  accountant  to  his  preceptor  and 
once  spent  a  whole  night  in  rectifying  in  the  accounts  a 
mistake  of  a  single  pice.  Janardhanaswami  was  pleased  with 
his  devotion  and  attachment  and  made  him  underto  a  rigorous 
yogic  life  in  an  isolated  place  for  meditation  on  God.  Ekanath 
stood  the  test  of  rigour  and  single-pointed  devotion.  Now 
Janardhanaswami  considered  him  fit  for  initiation  and  at 
once  took  him  to  his  own  place  of  meditation.  Here  he 
experienced  the  presence  of  God  Dattatreya.  Ekanath  praised 
the  deity  through  the  Bhikohugita  (Ekanathi  Bhagavata 
23.1000)  and  was  commended  in  return  by  Dattatreya. 
Ekanath ’s  initiation  had  borne  its  fruit  and  he  was  now 
spiritually  blessed. 

Now  Janardhanaswami  desired  Ekanath  to  undertake  a 
pilgrimage  tour  to  the  various  sacred  places  in  Aryavart.  He 
therefore,  took  him  on  the  first  lap  up  to  Tryambakeswara, 
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near  Nasik.  There  he  asked  Ekanath  to  give  dissertation  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Chatushloki  Bhagavata  (2nd  Skandha, 
Adhyaya  9,  verses  32-35  of  the  Sanskrit  Bhagavata  Purnana), 
Ekanath  expatiated  on  these  four  verses  in  Ovi1.  Ekanath 
later  proceeded  alone  on  his  pilgrimage  going  first  to  Ujjain, 
Mathura,  Prayag,  Kasi  and  Gaya;  then  to  Ayodhya  and 
Badarikashram,  from  there  to  Paithan.  He  wanted  then  to  go 
to  the  south.  Ekanath  had  left  home  in  his  12th  years  and 
now  returned  when  he  was  25  years  old.  Meanwhile  his 
grandparents  had  tried  to  locate  him  and  he  had  got  a  letter 
from  Janardhanaswami  to  return  home  to  his  grandparents. 
As  soon  as  it  was  learnt  that  a  young  sadhu  was  in  town,  the 
grandparents  tracked  him  on  the  outskirts  of  Paithan,  brought 
him  home  and  gave  him  the  letter.  Ekanath  obeyed  his  ‘guru’, 
immediately  terminating  his  pilgrimage  and  returned  home. 
Ekanath  later  married  Girija,  daughter  of  a  Vaijapur2 
gentleman.  He  began  now  to  lead  a  strict  life  of  meditation 
too.  His  daily  routine  was  this:  He  used  to  get  up  at  4.  a. m. 
After  the  morning  prayers,  he  took  his  bath,  and  performed 
the  usual  daily  religious  rites  like  Sandhya,  worship  and 
morning  meditations.  This  was  followed  by  the  mid-day  bath, 
the  daily  Vaishvadeva  sacrifice,  and  meals.  Discussions  on 
religious  and  spiritual  topics  were  now  taken  up.  At  about  4 
p.m.  he  used  to  expound  the  Bhagavata  or  the  Jnaneshwari 
in  the  Vitthal  temple  founded  by  his  great  grandfather.  In 
the  evening  he  went  to  the  river,  bathed  and  performed  the 
evening  Sandhya  meditations.  Returning  home  he  prayed  to 
God  and  sang  hymns.  After  a  frugal  night  repast  he  performed 
the  kirtana  (reciting  God’s  name  to  the  accompaniment  of 
music  or  with  illustrations  of  a  story  on  religious  virtue)  and 
retired  at  midnight. Even  in  his  travels  he  kept  up  this  strict 
schedule. 

His  home  was  a  veritable  guest  house  for  all  devotees.  He 
looked  on  all  with  true  Vedantic  equality,  whether  he  belonged 
to  a  higher  or  a  lower  caste.  His  wife  was  his  greatest  ally  in 
all  his  life. 

1.  Ovi  is  a  Marathi  metre  usually  of  four  quarter  lines  and  with  about  22  to 
44  letters. 

2.  Now  Bijapur. 
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They  used  to  celebrate  the  Gokulashtami  (in  the  month 
of  Sravan).  The  celebration  was  inaugurated  by  his  guru, 
Janardhanaswami,  who  specially  came  down  from  Devgiri 
for  the  purpose.  His  constant  meditations,  recitations  and 
devotional  observances  secured  him  continuing  divine  power 
and  presence.  He  had  help  from  his  friend,  Uddhav,  who  cared 
for  all  his  wordly  transactions  and  daily  routine  work  of  life. 
He  spread  God’s  message  to  all  who  came  into  contact  with 
him  even  remotely.  That  was  the  reason  why  he  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  all,  high  and  low.  He  is  credited  with  having 
dined  at  the  house  of  an  untouchable,  a  person  by  name  Rama 
of  the  Mahar  caste,  and  also  a  prostitute  who  wanted  to  honour 
him.  She  was  a  great  devotee  and  used  to  be  daily  present  in 
his  religious  discourses.  He  was  at  first  highly  disliked  by  the 
conservative  priestly  class  and  he  has  referred  to  it  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Bhagavata  commentary  (1.506-509);  but 
his  steadfast  devotion,  truthfulness,  liberal  behaviour,  great 
forgiveness,  and  religious  piety  and  virtue  won  that  section 
to  in  the  end.  Many  stories  of  his  character  are  told,  though  it 
is  not  possible  to  relate  them  here  even  briefly.  He  was  ahead 
of  his  times. 

His  greatest  books  are  the  Ekanathi  Bhagavata,  the 
Rukminisvayamvara  (the  story  of  Rukmini’s  marriage  with 
Krishna),  the  Bhavartha  Ramayana  (a  veritable  Ramayana 
culled  from  known  and  still  untraced  sources)  and  the  four 
smaller  pieces  Swatmasukha  (the  bliss  of  self-realisation), 
Hastamalaka  (a  commentary  on  Sankaracharya’s  piece  of  the 
same  name)  and  Anandalahari  (the  waves  of  joy  of  self- 
realisation).  The  other  work  comprises  a  volume  of  short  pieces 
called  abhangas  dealing  with  Krishna’s  life,  religious  virtues, 
spiritual  effort,  means  of  self-realisation  and  the  Bharuds 
(pieces  in  the  language  of  the  various  professional  and  religious 
sects  and  the  subjects  and  vocabulary  dealing  with  animals, 
insects  etc.)  He  wrote  in  Hindi  also.  His  scholarly  and  religious 
attitude  also  made  him  do  the  pioneering  work  of  giving  to 
the  people  of  his  days,  and  through  them  to  us,  an  addition  of 
the  Jnaneshwari  which  was  then  full  of  additions  and 
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interpolations  by  people.  He  seems  to  have  collected  and 
collated  copies  of  the  work,  expunged  the  interpolations  on 
his  own  tests  regarding  the  original  text,  (tests  which  have 
unfortunately  not  survived  today  for  us,  though  we  could 
reconstruct  his  principles  of  textual  criticism)  and  provided  a 
text  as  close  as  possible  to  the  author’s  autograph.  This  is  a 
remarkable  achievement  of  scholarship  in  those  days. 

Ekanath’s  fame  spread  quickly.  The  first  five  chapters  of 
his  Bhagavata  were  composed  at  Paithan  and  people  copied 
them.  One  such  copy  was  carried  to  Varanasi  by  a  Brahmin 
who  read  it  daily.  Once  some  Sanskrit  Pandits  found  him 
reading  this  Marathi  version  and  thought  it  a  great  sacrilege 
to  read  in  the  people’s  language,  things  of  religion  or  piety 
which  were  till  then  in  Sanskrit.  They  summoned  Ekanath 
to  Varanasi  and  decided  to  submit  his  Marathi  version  for 
scrutiny  of  Bhagavata  scholars.  The  latter  declared  it  to  be 
accurate  and  impeccable.  Ekanath  later  in  A.D.  1573 
completed  the  commentary  on  the  whole  of  the  11th  chapter 
of  the  Sanskrit  Bhagavata.  The  commentary  has  been 
extremely  popular  since  then.  It  extends  to  about  20,000 
verses  in  the  Ovi  metre.  The  Bhavartha  Ramayana  of  Ekanath 
extends  to  about  39,329  verses  and  it  was  completed  by  at 
leat  three  authors  Jayaram,  Gawba  and  Mukteshwar  (his  own 
grandson)  who  continued  from  where  Ekanath  left  it 
unifinished  in  the  Yuddha  kanda  to  the  end  of  the  Uttara 
kanda.  The  Rukminisvayamvara  has  1710  verses  and  is 
known  to  have  been  completed  at  Varanasi  in  1570  A.D.  It  is 
full  of  allegories  which  could  be  fully  explained. 

Ekanath  had  to  face  even  his  son’s  opposition  for  his 
writing  in  Marathi.  Hari  Pandit  left  the  house  and  went  to 
stay  at  Varanasi.  Ekanath  brought  him  back,  and  it  was  after 
some  time  that  the  latter  was  reconciled  to  his  father’s  point 
of  view.  Ekanath  had  two  daughters  Godavari  and  Ganga. 
The  former  was  the  mother  of  the  famous  Marathi  poet, 
Mukteshwar. 
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Many  adulatory  anecdotes  about  Ekanath  are  current  and 
have  been  retold  by  Mahipathi  in  his  Bhaktavijaya.  We  can 
see  from  these  anecdotes  how  a  good  and  wise  man  can  be 
appreciated  by  loving  people  and  devotees.  They  are  a  type 
of  what  is  known  in  Sanskrit  as  asthavada  (exaggerated 
panegyrics  to  intensify  and  highlight  the  importance  of 
particular  things). 

Ekanath  performed  the  duties  of  his  wordly  life  as  well 
as  other  and  was  contented  both  materially  and  spiritually. 
We  do  not  know  how  his  end  came  about.  One  of  the  accounts 
say  that  he  breathed  his  last  under  water  in  the  Godavari 
through  yogic  Samadhi.  He  was  himself  a  great  yogi  and 
possible  this  correctly  represents  his  end.  It  came  in  the  month 
ofPhalgunaon  the  6th  day  of  Saka  1521  (March  1599  A.D.). 
Paithan  still  celebrates  the  event  of  his  Samadhi. 

The  Ekanathi  Bhagavata  is  a  commentary  in  Marathi  on 
the  eleventh  Skandha  (or  book)  of  the  Sanskrit  Shrimad 
Bhagavata  Purana.  Even  as  Jnaneshwar  favoured  the  use  of 
the  Marathi  lanugage  for  sharing  with  common  people  his 
thoughts  in  his  Jnaneshwari  (a  Marathi  commentary  on  the 
Sanskrit  Bhagavadgi ta ),  Ekanath  favoured  writing  in  Marathi. 
Just  as  the  Shrimad  Bhagavata  is  an  elaboration  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Bhagavadgita  and  is  entirely  influenced  by 
the  Gita  in  its  doctrine  of  Bhakti  and  phraseology,  so  too  this 
Bhagavata  commentary  of  Ekanath  is  affected  by  the  charms 
of  the  Jnaneshwari  even  though  Ekanath  and  Jnaneshwar 
are  separated  by  a  period  of  three  hundred  years.  Ekanath 
had  finished  writing  the  first  five  chapters  of  this  book  at 
Paithan  near  the  present  Deogiri  (or  Daulatabad,  Deccan), 
but  the  rest  of  the  work,  a  full  twentysix  chapters  were 
written  by  him  at  Varanasi  in  the  Panchamudra  peeth,1  near 
the  Manikarnika  on  the  Ganges  and  the  work  was  completed 
in  thirtyone  chapters  in  the  year  1573  A.D.  (Saka  year  1495 
or  Samvat  1630).  It  was  probably  written  in  the  Dattatreya 


1.  This  is  an  area  so  called  in  the  heart  of  old  Banaras  extending  from  the 
Bindumadhava  temple  to  the  Ghats  at  Manikarnika. 
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temple  near  the  Manikarnika  or  a  similar  temple  near  the 
Bindumadhava. 

Ekanath  expounds  monism  and  spiritualism  through  his 
Vedantic  teaching.  What  exists  is  Brahman  and  not  our  World 
just  as  a  rope  exists  before  and  after  the  illusion  of  a  serpent. 
The  world  is  as  unreal  as  the  illusion  (XIX.90-91).  The  Vedic 
statements,  impermanance  of  the  mortal  body,  and  logical 
inference  are  the  three  proofs  he  advances  in  support  of  this 
argument.  His  fourth  reason,  the  sages  being  witnesses  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  world,  is  only  to  be  subsumed  under 
the  first,  the  Vedic.  The  world  has  no  existence  apart  from 
the  Brahman  like  cloth  apart  from  the  threads  forming  it  (XIX. 
200-203).  Vidya,  Avidya  and  Maya  are  all  futile.  The 
experience  of  the  Mahavakya,  T  am  Brahman’  removes  Avidya. 
The  experience  is  Vidya.  These  two,  Vidya  and  Avidya,  are 
powers  of  Maya.  Maya  cannot  be  proved  to  be  unreal  or  real 
due  to  its  disappearance  in  the  presence  of  knowledge  and 
presence  during  the  pendency  of  ignorance.  Of  the  soul  and 
the  body,  which  could  support  the  world?  The  atman  cannot, 
since  it  is  free  and  the  body  cannot  as  it  is  insentient  and 
material.  Therefore  there  is  no  place  for  the  world  either  in 
the  form  of  the  pratyagatman — the  individual  soul,  and  the 
paramatman — the  universal  soul.  These  two  are  like  the  two 
famous  birds,  loving  each  other.  The  infinite  self  lives  by  God’s 
grace  and  finally  unites  with  him.  The  finite  self  differs  in 
one  respect  only  and  that  is,  he  is  fond  of  the  fruits  of  the 
fig-tree,  he  tastes  them  and  has  to  undergo  the  distress  of 
birth  and  rebirth  (XI. 164-173  and  199-205).  However, 
essentially  they  are  one  in  spite  of  an  appearance  of  duality 
(XXII.  111-113).  The  jiva  lives  in  the  body  and  witnesses 
our  states,  but  it  remains  itself  untouched.  It  is  conscious  of 
witnessing  the  bodily  states  of  childhood,  youth  and  old  age 
(XIII. 481-493).  This  atman  is  not  born,  does  not  grow  or  die 
(XXVIII. 259).  Qualities  are  created  by  may  a,  the  true  self 
transcending  them. 

Ethical  qualities  are  needed  not  merely  in  spiritual  life 
but  they  have  their  place  also  in  the  practical  life  of  men  and 
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women.  But  a  stricter  discipline,  mental  and  physical, 
prepares  men  and  women  for  divine  favour.  The  virtues 
Ekanath  talks  of  are  mainly  purity,  penance,  solitude, 
toleration  of  others’  vice  and  slander,  non-attachment  to 
wealth  and  sex,  repentance,  control  of  the  mind  and  due 
discharge  of  one’s  duties.  These  qualities  qualify  a  man  for 
devotion.  Purity  refers  more  mentally  to  shunning  evil  desires 
(III. 380-399);  penance  does  not  consist  merely  in  emaciating 
one’s  body,  but  in  constant  meditation  on  God  (XIX.  454); 
solitude  means  gradual  retirement  from  the  world  to  lead  a 
lonely  life  (IX. 87-102;  113-115);  one  must  not  pay  any 
attention  to  the  vices  of  others  and  not  slander,  retaliate  or 
take  revenge;  that  is  the  meaning  of  tolerance  (XXIII. 778- 
781),  These  are  positive  aspects  of  virtuousness.  The  negative 
aspect  is  equally  important.  The  non-attachment  to  wealth 
and  women  is  not  only  spiritual  but  useful  in  the  world  (XXIII. 
305-307).  Ekanath  says  that  the  mental  non-attachment  must 
be  such  that  it  excludes  even  the  touching  of  a  wooden 
feminine  doll  as  even  that  may  create  psychological  difficulty; 
the  taboos  about  sex  are  meant  both  for  men  and  women 
(VIII.  119-131).  Even  sattvic  women  must  be  kept  at  length 
(XXVI  241-244);  worse  still  is  the  company  of  the  uxorious 
or  the  nymphomaniacs  (XXVI  251,  302);  repentance  burns 
sin  and  is  true  atonement  (XXVI  17-20);  mind  alone  can 
control  and  conquer  mind  like  a  diamond  which  cuts  another 
diamond  (XXIII.  684-691).  In  fact  all  virtues  could  be  found 
positively  or  negatively  in  worldly  things,  we  must  only  have 
a  desire  to  learn  from  them  (VII  341-344).  The  Vedas  also 
preach  all  types  of  renunciation  according  to  Ekanath  (V208- 
239).  Thus  anyone  who  had  renounced  all  objects  of 
enjoyment,  is  fit  for  the  path  of  knowledge;  those  who  are 
attached  to  worldly  objects  are  fit  for  the  path  of  action;  the 
bhakta  or  devotee  has  a  middle  position.  This  devotee  in  order 
to  escape  desire  prays  to  God  (XX.  78-87).  One  who  is  worldly 
must  carry  out  all  his  duties  to  purify  his  mind  (XVIII  380- 
387).  Then  he  becomes  fit  for  bhakti. 
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Here  we  come  to  the  main  teachings  of  Ekanath.  He 
follows  the  Narada  Sutras  for  his  definition.  A  true  devotee 
gets  God’s  grace  (XI.  1106-1109).  These  devotees  come  from 
four  classes  as  it  were-the  arta  (distressed),  the  jignasu  (the 
inquisitive),  the  artharthi  (a  seeker  of  some  gain)  and  the 
jnani  (knowledgeable).  Ekanath  takes  arta  to  be  one  not 
physically  distressed  i.e.,  not  suffering  from  disease,  but  only 
divinely  distressed;  similarly  artharthi  for  Ekanath  is  not  one 
who  seeks  money,  the  gains  are  again  only  spiritual  (XIX  272 — 
280).  The  bhakta  concentrates  on  the  saguna  or  the  Manifest 
form  of  Divinities  as  it  is  easier  for  the  weak  and  the  ignorant; 
idol  worship  is  meant  for  those  who  cannot  understand  the 
immanence  of  God.  The  saguna  will  lead  to  the  higher  nirguna 
stage  (XXVII  251-352,  371).  The  knowledge  or  experience 
of  the  jnani  consists  in  the  discrimination  of  the  real  from 
the  unreal,  the  self  from  the  body.  The  destruction  of  the 
gross  and  the  subtle  body  leads  to  the  destruction  of  egoism 
and  finally  on  to  the  knowledge  of  God  (XXVIII.  221-224). 

The  means  of  reaching  God  are  devotion,  knowledge, 
renunciation  and  meditation.  Bhakti  is  the  most  intense  love 
of  God.  Knowledge  here  means  an  unswerving  belief  in  the 
identity  of  the  atman  and  paramatman.  Renunciation  refers 
to  sex  and  money  (XIX  347-352,  355).  Meditation  is 
concentration  on  God  through  love.  This  love  may  be  on  the 
plane  of  the  instinct  or  what  is  much  more  effective,  that  on 
the  intellectual  plane  (IX  236-244).  One  must  hasten  to  realise 
God  as  the  human  frame  is  subject  to  death  at  any  hour.  One 
must  conquer  idleness  and  sleep  and  watch  and  pray  for  Him, 
since  the  hour  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  ‘ye  know  not’  (II. 
22,  30,  IX.  334-344).  Bhakti  is  both  a  means  and  an  end  and 
to  the  initiated  the  two  merge  in  one.  Through  the  grace  of 
the  ‘guru’  (spiritual  preceptor)  one  obtains  the  intuition  of 
the  self,  one  sees  God  everywhere,  in  all  beings,  inside  and 
outside.  The  bhakta  lives  in  God  (XXIX  275-284).  The  devotee 
in  all  his  actions  through  his  mind,  ears,  tongue,  hands,  feet, 
nose,  head  and  mouth,  directs  his  being  towards  God;  that  is 
the  Bhagavata  Dharma  (II.  298-347).  The  three  grades  of 
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these  followers  of  the  Bhagavata  Dharma  are;  the  first,  one 
who  perceives  God  in  everything  and  realises  that  he  is  himself 
this  all-pervading  God;  the  second,  those  who  consider  God 
as  different  from  his  devotees  and  the  ignorant  people;  and 
the  third,  those  who  think  of  the  stone  image  alone  as  God 
(II.  643-654). 

Now  we  come  to  Ekanath’s  description  of  the  bliss  of 
divine  experience.  The  highest  kind  of  the  devotee  is  steeped 
in  godly  delight.  The  devotee  repeats  god’s  name  in  his 
meditation.  Due  to  this,  the  eight  Sattvika  states  are 
experienced  by  him;  tears  flow  from  his  eyes,  his  body 
experiences  a  kind  of  tremor,  his  throat  is  choked  with  joy,  he 
is  affected  with  horripilation;  he  laments,  his  look  becomes 
stationary,  eyelids  half  open.  He  laughs  and  laments.  His 
egoism  and  ignorance  disappear.  He  dances  in  his  conscious 
reunion  with  the  paramatman.  There  is  no  more  any  duality 
(III.  589-602).  These  experiences  find  better  expression  in 
Ekanath’s  Abhangas,  where  his  experience  of  radiance  in 
the  universe,  of  the  constant  company  of  God  wherever  he 
casts  his  eye  and  of  the  vanishing  of  the  world  is  mentioned. 
A  sense  of  mental  and  physical  freedom  supervenes.  God 
alone  remains  (XX.  374-381).  This  is  the  true  Samadhi.  There 
is  a  constant  divine  presence  (II.  423-432).  All  fear  leaves 
the  devotee  (XXIII.449-451).  But  such  souls  are  rarely  to  be 
found  and  rarer  still  are  those  who  have  the  vision  to  know 
such  bhaktas  (XXII.  579-580). 

A  literary  assessment  of  Ekanath’s  works  must  also  take 
into  consideration  the  value  of  his  religious  and  spiritual 
thought;  otherwise  the  estimation  would  lose  a  good  deal.  His 
books  were  not  written  for  any  particular  section  of  the 
Marathi  people,  but  were  meant  for  everyone  who  cared  to 
read  them.  They  delight  the  orthodox  and  the  reformers,  the 
learned  and  the  merely  devout,  the  literary  readers  and  the 
spiritual  aspirants.  Like  all  older  authors  he  ascribes  his 
inspiration  to  his  spiritual  Guru.  His  idea  of  a  ‘poet’  (kavi)  is 
both  that  of  a  learned  person  and  a  poet  combined  in  one 
(Bhagavata  XII 1048-49).  He  has  given  equal  importance  to 
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the  aesthetic  and  narrative  elements  ( Bhavartha  Ramayana, 
Balakanda  14.82-84)  and  Rukminisvayamvara  (18.78). 
Ekanath’s  narratives  are  both  amusing  and  interesting  right 
from  his  smallest  pieces  up  to  the  Bhavartha  Ramayana. 
Descriptions  of  persons  or  events  are  made  very  attractive 
without  using  even  a  single  figure  of  speech.  This  is  seen 
even  more  so  in  his  short  pieces.  Wisdom  and  wit  are  to  be 
met  with  not  only  in  the  narrative  poems  like  the  Ramayana 
or  the  Rukminisvayamvara ,  but  also  in  the  expository  pieces 
like  the  Bhagavata  where  they  relieve  the  long  serious  exegesis. 
Wordly  wisdom  for  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bhagavata 
(17.86)  where  Ekanath  deprecates  people  leaving  their 
families  in  the  lurch  to  gain  personal  religious  merit  or  (19.446- 
448)  where  the  spiritually  brave  people  are  compared  to  the 
brave  soldiers,  or  (17.117-129)  where  people  are  exhorted  to 
remember  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  neglect  wordly  or  family 
ties  to  gain  spiritual  ends.  There  is  more  wit  and  humour  in 
his  narrative  pieces.  Satirical  descriptions  are  common  in  books 
on  Vedanta,  particularly  in  the  description  of  man’s  lust  or 
uxoriousness,  sex  generally,  money  and  old  age.  Ekanath  very 
powerfully  and  convincingly  describes  these  in  his  Bhagavata 
( adhyayas  4,7,8,14,26,  29).  His  narration  or  exposition  has 
the  great  qualities  of  simplicity,  perspicuity  and  directness.  It 
is  imbued  with  an  insight  into  human  psychology.  The 
sincerity  of  his  works  is  unquestionable  both  in  regard  to 
himself  and  in  his  advice  to  the  common  people.  There  is  art 
but  no  artificiality,  a  kind  of  pleasing  spontaneity  even  in  his 
illustrations.  The  traditional  rasa  in  the  Bhagavata  is  shanta. 
His  other  books  contain  examples  of  sringara,  vira,  raudra, 
bibhatsa  and  bhayanaka.  The  Ramayana  which  he  wrote  up 
to  44th  canto  ( adhayaya )  can  itself  exemplify  all  these  rasas. 
His  bharuds  about  50  in  number  (small  two-faced  poetical 
pieces)  are  still  liked  by  all  people. 

We  cannot  close  this  discussion  without  pointing  out 
Ekanath’s  great  love  for  Marathi,  which  was  still  not  accepted 
by  the  learned  Sanskrit  Pandits  as  a  medium  of  a  full-throated 
expression  adequate  for  philosophy  and  higher  thought 
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(30.1033  or  31.537).  But  he  made  it  so,  following  the  great 
Marathi  scholar  and  saint,  Jnaneshwar,  and  showed  that  it 
was  adequate  even  to  express  the  highest  mystical  thought 
which  have  all  been  known  to  be  anirvachya  (beyond  the  scope 
of  human  speech  or  word).  The  pleasant  and  liberal 
personality  of  Ekanath  is  stampted  on  his  diverse  writings 
and  every  Marathi  speaker  and  reader  is  indebted  to  him  for 
the  peace  and  tranquality  that  his  books  confer  on  him. 


KRITTIVASA 


Sukumar  Sen 

Krittivasa  is  known  from  the  eighteenth  century  at  least, 
as  the  first  and  the  best  writer  of  Ramayana  poetry  in 
Bengali.  In  the  early  days  of  literary  activity  in  Bengal  all 
compositions  in  the  vernacular,  be  it  a  song  in  a  couplet  or 
two  or  a  narrative  of  more  than  twentyfive  thousand  verse 
lines,  were  sung  or  chanted  generally  accompanied  by 
instrumental  music  and  performed  by  a  group  of  performers 
led  by  a  master  singer  called  in  the  language  Mula  Gayana. 
Krittivasa’s  narrative  poem  on  the  story  of  Rama  was  similarly 
performed  and  it  was  known  in  the  language  as  Srirama- 
Panchali  ( Panchali  being  the  name  of  the  genre  of  long 
narratives  performed  with  music).  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
way  of  determining  the  original  extent  of  Krittivasa’s  Bengali 
version  of  the  ancient  Indian  epic.  But  it  is  presumed  from 
manuscripts  dated  from  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
Krittivasa  probably  belonged  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  poem  has  been  very  popular  since  it  was  first 
performed,  and  the  singers  of  this  poem  and  the  copyists  of 
the  manuscripts  have  always  been  eager  to  add  or  to  prune 
according  to  their  individual  predilection  or  convenience.  It 
was  first  printed  in  1802  A.D.  by  the  Serampore  Mission 
and  this  first  edition  has  been  accepted  as  the  standard  of 
vulgate  text. 

An  account  of  Krittivasa  and  his  ancestry  in  his  own  words 
is  found  in  a  very  late  manuscript.  There  is  no  means  to  judge 
its  authenticity.  But  it  is  presumed  that  the  elaborate  account 
is  based  on  a  much  shorter  original  version,  fragments  of  which 
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are  preserved  in  the  sectional  colophons  of  the  poem  as  found 
in  the  old  manuscripts.  The  full  account  is  given  below. 

In  East  Bengal  there  was  a  Hindu  king  and  one  of  his 
ministers  was  Narasimha  Ojha.  There  happened  a  political 
disturbance  in  the  country,  probably  an  attack  by  a 
neighbouring  muslim  power  and  in  consequence  Ojha  had  to 
leave  his  own  place.  He  came  up  west  to  settle  somewhere  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganga.  While  seeking  a  site  for  his  settlement 
in  the  villages  on  the  east  bank  of  sacred  river  one  day  he  had 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  open.  In  the  early  morning  he  woke 
up  at  the  barking  of  a  dog.  As  he  was  looking  about  he  felt  as 
though  some  one  was  telling  him  to  settle  on  that  spot.  He 
made  up  his  mind  and  built  his  house  there.  There  were  flower 
gardens  around  and  the  place  was  accordingly  known  as 
phuliya  (literally,  Flower  Garden).  The  village  was  a  well- 
known  centre  of  high  class  ( kulina )  brahmins.  The  Ganga 
was  to  south-west  of  it. 

The  family  of  Narasimha  Ojha  prospered.  His  only  son 
was  Garbhesvara  who  had  three  or  four  sons  and  Murari  was 
one  of  them.  Murari  was  the  grandfather  of  Krittivasa. 
Murarai  had  seven  sons  all  of  whom  became  distinguished  in 
different  walks  of  life.  The  eldest,  Bhairava,  was  an  influential 
member  of  the  royal  court.  Murai,  the  second  son  of 
Garbhesvara,  was  well-known  for  his  various  virtues, 
including  truthfulness  and  piety.  Murari  was  blessed  with  sons 
who  all  did  well  in  life.  One  of  them,  Banamali,  was  the  father 
of  Krittivasa.  He  married  twice.  His  first  wife  came  from  a 
well-know  family  and  presented  her  husband  with  six  sons. 
The  second  wife  gave  birth  to  a  daughter. 

Krittivasa  was  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Murari.  He  was 
born  on  a  Sunday  in  the  holy  month  of  Magha  (January- 
February).  It  was  the  fifth  day  after  new  moon,  the  day  sacred 
for  the  worshippers  of  the  goddess  of  learning  and  music.  It 
was  an  auspicious  moment  when  the  child  was  born,  and  his 
grandfather  took  him  up,  swaddled  in  fine  cloth.  Murari  was 
then  thinking  of  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  South,  probably 
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to  Bhubaneswar,  which  was  dear  to  the  devotees  of  Siva.  That 
is  why  he  gave  the  name  Krittivasa  to  his  grandson.  When 
Krittivasa  completed  the  eleventh  year  he  was  sent  to  North 
for  education.  On  the  early  morning  of  a  Friday  he  crossed 
the  river  Padma  and  went  to  a  place  not  mentioned,  where 
he  acquired  knowledge.  He  was  moving  from  one  centre  of 
learning  to  another  and  distinguished  himself  everywhere. 
At  last  it  was  time  for  him  to  return  home.  Krittivasa  took 
leave  of  his  master  whom  he  does  not  mention  by  name  but 
compares  in  learning  and  dignity  to  Vyasa,  Vasistha,  Valmiki 
and  Chyavana.  He  left  his  Guru’s  place  on  a  Tuesday. 

From  there  Krittivasa  came  to  the  capital  city  of  Gaur, 
where  some  of  his  cousins  were  influential  officers  of  state. 
He  entertained  the  ambition  of  being  appointed  a  court 
Pandit;  he  came  to  the  main  gate  of  the  king’s  residence  and 
sent  his  message  in  the  form  a  praise  of  the  king  composed  in 
seven  verses.  He  waited  there  until  it  was  past  noon  and  the 
court  had  been  dismissed.  Then  an  usher  came  out  and  called 
him  in.  After  passing  through  nine  gates  he  came  to  the 
presence  of  the  king  who  was  then  enjoying  the  Sun.  There 
were  councillors  and  attendants  near  him  and  some  of  them 
were  Jagadananda,  Sunanda,  Narayana,  Kedar  Khan  and 
Mukunda.  The  name  of  the  king  (or  the  Sultan)  is  not 
mentioned.  The  king  was  in  a  jolly  mood.  As  Krittivasa 
approached,  the  king  beckoned  him  to  come  near.  But  he  did 
not  understand  and  stood  still  until  one  of  the  councillors 
told  him  to  come  before  the  king.  Krittivasa  did  so  and  read 
the  verses  he  had  composed.  The  king  was  pleased  and  at  his 
behest  Kedar  Khan  sprinkled  sandal  water  on  him  and  the 
king  gave  him  a  pair  of  silk  cloth  (the  lower  and  upper  pieces 
of  dhoti-chadar).  The  king  then  wanted  to  give  him  some 
concrete  benefit  and  asked  his  councillors’  advice.  They 
heartily  approved  and  they  asked  Krittivasa  to  ask  for  anything 
he  wanted.  But  Krittivasa  was  proud  of  his  status  as  an 
independent  brahmin  from  a  high  family  and  would  not  accept 
charity  even  from  a  king.  He  preferred  to  leave  the  king’s 
court  with  pride  and  honour.  The  king  was  highly  pleased  at 
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his  spirit  and  requested  him  to  write  a  Ramayana  poem. 
According  to  an  alternative  reading,  it  was  Krittivasa’s  guru 
who  asked  him  to  write  the  story  of  Rama  in  Bengali  verse. 

From  Gaur,  Krittivasa  returned  home  and  wrote  the 
Ramayana  poem  in  seven  kandas  for  the  edification  of  the 
common  people.  He  could  do  it  successfully  as  he  was  blessed 
by  his  guru  and  favoured  by  the  goddess  of  learning. 

From  the  summary  of  the  autobiographical  accounts  of 
Krittivasa  it  is  not  possible  to  come  to  any  conclusion  about 
the  identify  of  the  king  of  Gaur  and  probable  date  of  the 
poet.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  king  was  either 
Danujmardan  or  his  son  who  had  adopted  the  Muslim  faith, 
and  accordingly  Krittivasa  is  placed  in  the  early  fifteenth 
century.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  king’s  courtiers 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  autobiography  were  well-known 
as  the  courtiers  of  Husain  Shah  (1494-1519).  If  this  is  correct, 
Krittivasa  is  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

There  are  many  stories  in  the  Bengali  version  of 
Ramayana  ascribed  to  Krittivasa  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
Sanskrit  version  of  Valmiki.  Some  of  the  important 
interpolations  are;  the  story  of  Harischandra  and  of 
Bhagiratha  in  the  Adi  Kanda ;  Vibhishana’s  visit  to  Kailasa  in 
the  Sundra  Kanda ;  of  the  quarrel  between  Siva  and  Paravati, 
of  Angada’s behaviour  in  the  court  of  Ravana;  of  Taranisena 
the  valiant  son  of  Vibhishana;  of  the  death  of  Mahiravana 
and  Ahiravana;  of  the  Durga  worship  by  Rama  in  the  Lanka 
Kanda;  the  story  of  the  fight  between  the  elephant  and  the 
tortoise  and  interference  by  Garuda;  the  early  history  of 
Ravana;  the  episode  of  the  golden  image  of  Sita;  the  story  of 
the  vulture  and  the  owl;  the  story  of  Vritra  and  Indra’s 
sacrifice;  etc.-  in  the  Uttara  Kanda.  The  early  story  of  Valmiki 
appears  in  an  elaborated  form  in  some  manuscripts  where 
that  portion  sometimes  is  named  as  Valmiki  Parana  (which 
sometimes  stands  for  the  entire  Ramayana). 
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Some  of  the  stories  and  episodes  are  an  elaboation  of  the 
main  theme,  while  the  rest  are  popular  moral  stories  taken 
from  the  puranas.  The  episodes  like  the  fall  of  Taranisena 
are  creations  indicating  the  growing  influence  of  the  Bhakti 
cult  in  Bengal.  The  episode  of  Rama  worshipping  Durga  for 
success  in  war  with  Ravana  is  a  very  early  innovation  in 
Eastern  India  in  as  much  as  Abhinanda,  a  court  poet  of 
Devapala  of  Bengal  (ninth  century)  included  the  episode  in 
his  Sanskrit  poem  on  the  Rama  story,  but  with  a  difference — 
in  Abhinanda’ s  version  it  is  Hanuman  and  not  Rama  who 
worshipped  the  goddess  on  an  untimely  autumn  day 

An  appreciation  or  evaluation  of  Krittivasa’s  Ramayana 
would  mean  that  of  all  Bengali  versions  of  Ramayana  in  verse 
that  have  been  current  in  Bengal  from  the  seventeenth 
century  (if  not  earlier),  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  Rama  story,  in  short  poems,  was  known  from  the 
fifteenth  century  and  was  before  that  time  popular  in  mimicry 
and  puppet  shows.  The  increasing  popularity  of  the  longer 
poems  on  the  Rama  story  was  due  to  the  spreading  influence 
of  Chaitanya’s  Vaishnavism.  As  distinguished  from  the 
Mahabharata  poems,  the  Rama  poems  were  sung  or  chanted, 
and  not  read.  As  reading  matter,  the  Ramayana  of  Krittivasa 
(or  the  Bengali  Ramayana)  came  into  vogue  from  1802,  when 
it  was  first  printed  and  published  from  Serampore  by  the 
Baptist  Missionaries  led  by  William  Carey.  Since  then  it  has 
been  the  most  popular  book  in  the  language,  read  by  the  people 
of  all  ages  and  of  all  grades  of  literacy  and  education.  The 
minds  and  morals  of  the  Bengali  people  have  been  moulded 
to  a  remarkable  extent  by  the  Rama  story  as  told  by  Krittivasa 
and  by  other  writers  whose  individual  works  have  merged  in 
his  pioneering  work. 


SARALA  D  ASA 


Mayadhar  Mansinha 

By  the  14th-15th  century  when  practically  the  whole  of 
North  India  was  under  firm  Muslim  rule,  Hindu  Orissa 
was  at  the  height  of  her  political  zenith.  Orissa’s  northern 
neighbour  Bengal  was  already  under  Muslim  rule  for  nearly 
two  centuries  and  Hindu  Orissa  normally  extended  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganga  up  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Godavari, 
her  southern  boundaries  advancing  at  times  up  to  the  banks 
of  the  Krishna.  For  three  centureis,  the  valiant  Oriyas  kept 
the  torch  of  independence  gloriously  burning,  incessantly 
fighting  out  the  aggressive  wars  of  the  Mussalmans  from  the 
North  and  of  the  Andhra  and  Tamil  Hindu  kings  in  the  South. 

By  that  time,  Orissa’s  world-famous  temples  at  Konark, 
Puri  and  Bhubaneswar  had  also  been  completed,  making  it  a 
veritable  forest  of  magnificent  monuments.  Shivaji,  while 
passing  through  Orissa,  two  centuries  later,  during  his  flight 
from  Aurangzeb’s  Court,  was  believed  to  have  said  that  “it 
was  a  land  fit  for  gods”. 

But  with  all  these  signs  and  symbols  of  marvellous 
prosperity,  the  Oriyas  still  lacked  a  literature  of  their  own.  It 
seems,  the  country  had  been  pouring  out  all  its  tremendos 
mental  as  well  as  physical  energy,  right  from  the  third  century 
B.C.  when  it  so  bravely  faced  the  full,  terrific  impact  of  an 
imperial  army  under  young  and  ruthless  Asoka  Maurya,  into 
great  military  ventures.  During  the  few  years  of  peace  that  it 
knew  in-between  the  wars,  it  turned  to  massive  creative 
ventures  like  the  breath-taking  monuments  of  Puri,  Konark 
and  Bhubaneswar.  There  was  no  place,  it  seems,  for  a 
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literature,  wars  and  worships  taking  up  the  country’s  entire 
thinking.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  wondrous  homes 
to  Gods  that  the  ancient  Oriyas  had  dedicated,  are  so  full  of 
scenes  of  war,  of  hunting  and  of  marching  armies,  as  well  as 
those  amazingly  romantic-realistic  human  love,  both 
expressions  being  so  natural  to  the  mental  climate  of  a  virile 
race  though  now  appearing  incongruous  to  us  in  place  of 
worship. 

It  was  in  such  momentous  times  and  such  a  flourishing 
political  state  that  Sarala  Dasa  was  born  in  the  reign  of  the 
great  King  Kapilendra  Deva  (1435-1466)  of  the  Solar  dynasty 
of  Orissa. 

By  that  time,  the  Oriya  language,  as  we  know  it  today, 
was  of  course,  already  born,  though  still  in  infancy.  The 
Bhubaneswar  temple  inscription  of  13th  century  was  certainly 
in  modern  Oriya,  in  spite  of  its  archaic  tone  and  accent. 
Kapilendra  Deva’s  own  imperial  commands  (15th  century) 
inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  world-famous  temple  of 
Jagannatha,  may  also  be  said  to  be  good  modern  Oriya. 

But  beyond  these  royal  commands  inscribed  on  the  temple 
walls  or  on  copper-plates  granting  gifts  to  Brahmins,  the  entire 
literature,  in  the  Oriya  language  at  that  time  probably 
consisted  of  no  more  than  a  few  folk  songs,  describing  the 
seasons  or  simple  episodes  in  the  life  of  Rama  or  Krishna. 

Born  to  such  an  undeveloped  literature,  apparently 
incapable  of  any  great  intellectual  venture  and  born  too  as  a 
farmer  to  whom  at  that  time,  all  education  beyond  mere  three 
R’s  was  a  taboo,  what  Sarala  Dasa,  the  peasant-genius,  later 
on  attempted  and  achieved,  is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle. 
Sanskrit  was  not  only  the  proud  language  of  the  elite  and  or 
royalty,  it  was  notorious  also  for  its  strict  exclusiveness  and 
its  contemptuous  attitude  towards  the  regional  language  of 
the  country.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  poor  Sarala  Dada 
seldom  begins  a  chapter  in  his  Mahabharata,  without  profuse 
apologies  for  the  unaccustomed  thing  he  was  doing  and 
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attributing  all  that  venture  to  the  dictation  of  the  local  goddess 
Sarala,  keeping  himself  thoroughly  in  the  background.  And 
Dasa’s  Mahabharata  continued  to  be,  till  recently,  an  object 
of  utter  contempt  by  upper  classes.  But  it  was  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  millions  in  Orissa  for  all  these  centuries. 

The  poet,  however,  in  spite  of  what  contempt  and  neglect 
he  might  have  suffered  in  contemporary  times,  has  been 
revered  by  the  whole  Oriya  country  as  a  Sudra  Muni  (a  Sudra 
Saint)  and  his  Samadhi  at  his  native  village,  Jhankada  in  the 
district  of  Cuttack  has  been  a  well-known  centre  of  pilgrimage. 
And  like  a  happy  divine  retribution,  it  seems  the  genius  and 
achievements  of  the  peasant-poet  have  been  treated  in  a 
scholarly  manner  and  adequately  propagated  by  Pandits  of 
Orissa,  such  as  Pandit  Gopinath  Nanda  Sarma  of  Parlakemidi 
and  Pandit  Mrutyunjoy  Ratha  of  Cuttack,  particularly  the 
former,  who,  with  critical  insight  and  boldness  unusual  for 
an  English-ignorant  Sanskrit  Pandit,  declared  in 
unambiguous  terms  that  the  language  of  Sarala  Dasa  as  found 
in  his  Mahabharata,  uninfluenced  by  Sanskrit  or  any  other 
language,  was  genuine  and  most  respectable  Oriya  speech. 

But  ‘Sarala  Dasa’  is  the  pen-name  of  the  poet,  meaning 
“the  servitor  of  the  goddess  Sarala”,  the  celebrated  local  deity. 
His  real  name  was  Siddheswara  Parida,  the  pseudonym  being 
an  act  of  genuine  dedication  to  the  poet’s  real  object  of 
devotion.  His  youth  appears  to  have  been  divided  like  that  of 
any  male  member  of  his  class  between  military  exercises  in 
the  village  Akhada  and  in  all  the  agricultural  operations  in 
the  ancestral  fields;  that  class,  the  Chasas  of  Orissa,  have 
been  the  main  recruiting  source  of  Orissa’s  historic  Militia, 
known  as  Paiks  (derived  from  Sanskrit  Padatika)  till  the 
British  rulers  derived  the  entire  class  of  their  free-lands  and 
demilitarised  them  after  their  patriotic  rebellion  of  1817 
against  the  British  rule.  In  Sarala’s  Mahabharata  there  are 
clearest  signs  of  the  young  poet  having  had  intensive  practices 
in  both  agriculture  and  military  exercises.  Nothing,  it  seems, 
so  delighted  the  poet’s  muse  as  battle  scenes,  his  pictures  of 
fights  still  remaining  unrivalled  in  the  whole  of  Oriya 
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literature,  for  verve,  narration  and  ferocity.  And  the  poet 
remained  also  essentially  a  peasant.  The  dying  Bhishma’s 
entire  sermon  to  the  new  king  Yudhisthira  on  the  basic 
principles  of  administration  in  Sar ala’s  Mahabharata  centres 
round  the  welfare  of  the  peasantry  only,  that  being,  in  the 
poet’s  opinion,  the  very  foundation  of  any  State;  he  makes 
Bhishma  go  even  to  such  details  as  the  length  of  the  measuring 
rods  to  be  used  by  the  State  officials  in  recording  the  peasants’ 
acerage  and  also  to  the  correct  paddy  measures  to  be  used 
while  settling  the  peasant’s  share  of  the  harvest.  Anticipating 
also  by  five  centuries  or  so,  all  our  post-independence 
measures  for  honouring  and  rewarding  writers  and  artists 
the  semi-literate  peasant-poet  of  Orissa,  makes  Bhishma, 
India’s  superb  model  of  elder  statesmanship,  speak  these 
pregnant  words  to  Yudhisthira.  Says  Bhishma, - 

“And  above  all,  Oh  !  King, 

Know  and  ever  keep  it  in  mind, 

That  talented  people  of  all  types 
In  your  kingdom, 

Are  duly  honoured, 

And  remember  still  more, 

That  you  never  appear  niggardly 
To  poets  of  your  kingdom  in  particular!” 

In  the  entire  ancient  period  of  Oriya  literature  Sarala 
Dasa,  of  all  poets  and  writers,  has  left  a  much  more  authentic 
picture  of  himself.  Sarala  Dasa  was  demonstratively  proud  of 
the  soil  he  was  born  in,  the  state  he  belonged  to  and  the 
goddess  he  worshipped.  The  village  where  he  lived  and  died, 
the  river  where  he  took  his  daily  bath,  the  places  he  must 
have  visited  as  an  infantryman  as  a  member  of  the  victorious 
armies  of  King  Kapilendra  Deva  have  all  been  baptised  with 
waters  of  immortality  through  this  great  peasant’s  pen. 

If  Sarala  Dasa  could  not  learn  Sanskrit  being  a  Sudra, 
this  very  social  disadvantage  has  been  a  great  gain  to  the  Oriya 
literature.  Innocent  of  the  Sanskrit  original,  Sarala’s 
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Mahabharata  through  the  fervid  imagination  of  that 
unsophisticated  peasant-genius,  has  turned  out  to  be  a  real 
national  epic  of  the  Oriya  people,  not  only  because  the  famous 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Sanskrit  original  have  been  made 
into  typical  Oriya  men  and  women,  but  because  the  whole 
epic  has  been  thoroughly  soaked  with  the  average  Oriya 
peasant’s  ways  of  looking  at  things,  his  superstitious  beliefs 
and  rituals,  his  dreams  and  his  ideals  that  are  to  be  found  in 
rural  Orissa  even  today.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
there  are  patches  in  Sarala’s  Mahabharata  which  are 
unspeakably  vulgar  from  our  modern,  sophisticated  West- 
oriented  views,  but  men  and  women  living  close  to  the  soil 
all  the  world  over,  are  vulgar  in  many  aspects  of  their  daily 
life,  without  feeling  it  to  be  so.  And  if  the  Mahabharata  is 
written  in  Oriya,  there  are  plenty  of  Sanskritised  passages  in 
it  wherever  called  for  by  the  mood  of  the  topic,  indicating  the 
absorbing  power  of  that  great  peasant. 

Sarala  Dasa  displays  natural  sympathy  for  the  lowly  and 
the  down-trodden.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  natural 
vision  of  politics  or  state-craft  being  mostly  a  peasant’s  affair. 
In  the  legend,  which  most  probably  has  originated  from  him, 
about  the  emergence  of  Lord  Jagnnatha  at  Puri  from  the 
unburnt  heart  of  the  dead  Krishna,  his  sympathy  for  the 
tribals,  five  centuries  back,  looks  also  unbelievable. 

According  to  the  legend,  as  recorded  in  Sarala’s 
Mahabharata  and  soon  universally  taken  for  granted  all  over 
Orissa,  Krishna’s  heart,  when  his  mortal  remains  were 
cremated  on  the  sea-beach  at  Dwaraka,  refused  to  be  burnt 
down,  though  blackened  in  the  process.  So,  it  was  thrown  on 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  Penitent  Jara,  the  Savara  whose  arrow 
had  caused  Krishna’s  painful  death,  followed,  however,  that 
floating  remnant  of  Krishna’s  body.  He  followed  it  all  along 
the  sea-line  of  the  entire  sub-continent  and  reached,  at  last, 
on  the  east-coast  where  now  Puri  stands.  Formerly,  a  river 
was  flowing  into  the  sea  there.  During  a  flow  tide  the  unburnt 
heart  of  Krishna  floated  down  the  estuary  from  the  sea  and 
Jara  picked  it  up  with  reverence  and  settling  down  there, 
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started  worshipping  it  in  his  own  way.  Ages  passed  away  in 
which  that  fossilised  heart  became  the  tribal  deity  of  the 
Savaras.  In  the  meantime,  a  king  of  Malwa,  named 
Indradyumna,  now  being  hypothetically  identified  with  the 
famous  king  Rudradaman  of  Gujarat,  in  his  desire  to  establish 
worship  of  Vishnu  on  earth,  sent  out  emissaries  to  all  parts  of 
India  to  find  out  a  genuine  image  of  Vishnu.  His  eastern 
emissary  was  a  Brahmin,  named  Vidyapati.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  Savara  settlement  at  the  place  of  the  present  Puri, 
young  and  handsome  that  he  was,  Vidyapati,  was  not  only 
given  a  hearty  welcome  by  the  Savara  chief  but  was  also 
offered  the  later’s  daughter  in  marriage,  even  though  he 
declared  that  he  was  already  married.  Vidyapati  accepted  the 
Savara  wife,  who  luckily  turned  out  to  be  a  loyal  and  devoted 
one.  Vidhyapati  had  heard  rumors  of  a  'Blue  Stone’  deity  being 
secretly  worshipped  by  the  Savaras  in  some  jungle  hide-out, 
even  before  he  came  to  the  settlement.  He  also  had  come  to 
realise  that  the  fearful  Savaras  would  give  their  lives  for 
protecting  the  secrecy  of  their  tribal  god.  But  now  his  apparent 
identification  with  the  tribe  through  his  marriage  of  the  Chiefs 
daughter  became  his  advantage.  Slowly  he  came  to  know  where 
the  deity  was  from  his  loving  Savara  wife,  who  agreed  in  a 
moment  of  romantic  surrender,  secretly  to  take  her  husband 
to  the  jungle  hide-out.  Vidyapati,  with  the  help  of  his  Savara 
wife,  saw  the  deity,  was  satisfied  in  his  own  way  after  he 
heard  of  its  origin  and  how  it  came  to  be  there,  that  it  was  the 
genuine  symbol  of  Vishnu.  Then  he  pretended  to  go  and  get 
his  first  wife  and  her  children  from  his  country  and  return 
soon  to  settle  there  finally.  The  proposal  being  not  unwelcome, 
Vidyapati  was  allowed  to  go  back. 

But  Vidyapati,  not  long  after,  returned  with  his  king  Indra¬ 
dyumna  followed  by  a  royal  army.  Negotiations  failing  with 
the  Savaras  for  a  peaceful  surrender  of  their  deity,  their 
settlement  was  surrounded,  Vidyapati  leading  the  king 
straight  to  where  the  deity  was.  But  to  their  horror,  there  was 
no  deity.  The  king  gave  himself  up  to  vigils  and  other 
austerities,  for  some  enlightenment  on  the  mystery.  The  deity 
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appeared  before  the  king  in  a  dream  to  say  that  he  had 
disappeared  because  the  king  had  subjected  his  devotees,  the 
Savaras,  to  humiliation,  but  now  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  king’s  austerities,  he  would  be  glad  to  accept  his  worship 
also  and  the  king  might  find  him  next  morning  as  a  log  of 
wood  floating  in  the  nearby  estuary. 

Next  morning,  a  log  of  wood  was  seen  floating  in  the 
estuary  and  the  king  Indradyumna  hastened  to  pick  it  up. 
But  to  his  surprise,  the  log  was  found  to  be  too  heavy  for  his 
personal  efforts,  he  now  called  his  entire  retinue  who  tried 
but  failed.  Then  the  whole  royal  army  was  called  in  to  try, 
with  no  better  result. 

The  king  again  went  into  a  prayerful  vigil.  The  deity  again 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and  said,  “I  do  not  yield  to  physical 
strength  or  kingly  wealth.  You  have  again  ignored  my  devotees. 
I  easily  give  myself  up  only  to  those  who  are  devoted  to  me. 
Forbid  any  of  your  retinue  or  any  of  your  strong  men  to  touch 
me,  but  let  Vidyapati,  the  Brahmin,  on  one  side  and  the 
Savara  Chief  on  the  other,  come  and  just  touch  me  and  I  shall 
be  yours  easily.” 

And  so  it  happened  dramatically  equating  the  Brahmin 
and  the  tribal  before  God. 

The  Mahabharata  is  essentially  a  war-epic,  as  the  other 
great  epic  is.  But  the  young  militia-man  Siddheswara  Parida 
must  have  felt  outraged,  in  his  inborn  poetic  sensitivity,  at 
the  brutalities  of  war,  which  he  must  have  witnessed  again 
and  again,  as  a  conscropt  during  the  military  campaigns  of 
his  king  Kapilendra  Deva.  And  longing  for  peace  in  his  heart 
of  hearts,  the  poet  has  left  a  wonderful  picture  of  a  peaceful 
utopia  of  his  dreams  in  his  epic. 

For  the  Rajasuya  ceremony  of  Yudhisthira,  the  other 
Pandava-brothers  spread  out  in  all  directions,  for  conquest 
and  the  acceptance  of  sole  sovereignty  of  the  Pandavas  by 
chiefs  all  over  the  country. 
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One  Pandava,  however,  confronted  a  strange  state  and 
community  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  round  about  present 
Saurashtra.  That  state  was  created,  like  the  Netherlands  of 
Europe,  by  dyking  the  sea  and  the  leading  engineer  of  the 
project  was  now  the  king  of  the  reclaimed  land.  And  the 
community  he  had  invited  to  settle  there  was  organised  by 
him  strictly  on  principles  of  non-violence  and  mutual  co¬ 
operation.  Everybody  worked  for  his  living,  not  excluding  the 
king  himself,  who  not  only  had  no  palace  of  his  own,  but 
begged  his  daily  food  from  his  own  people.  The  little 
community  had  no  quarrel  with  its  neighbours,  as  among 
themselves.  When  the  Pandava  army  confronted  this  unique 
state,  the  king  met  the  General  and  putting  him  to  a  moral 
shame,  described  the  non-violent,  peaceful  conditions  of  his 
state  and  people  and  gently  asked  him  to  leave  them  alone! 
Hasn’t  this  peasant-genius  of  Orissa  of  the  15th  century 
anticipated  in  this  unique  little  dream,  Tolstoy  and  Gandhi 
and  Vinoba,  by  many  centuries? 

Sarala  Dasa,  genius  that  he  was,  must  not  have  liked 
many  other  things  also  like  wars,  that  were  happening  in  his 
contemporary  society  and  administration.  His  sensitive  heart 
must  have  silently  revolted  against  many  a  case  of  injustice 
and  iniquity  which  are  but  part  of  human  existence  all  over 
the  world  and  do  happen  at  all  times.  But  symbolising  the 
totality  of  all  iniquity  in  society  in  an  act  of  expropriation  by 
the  king,  in  the  fair  name  of  justice,  Sarala  Dasa  has  left  a 
tel-tale  record  of  his  own  evaluation  of  men  and  matters  of 
his  times.  His  story  of  a  gold  bangle,  not  found  in  the  original, 
is  as  follows- 

A  Brahmin  free-holder  had  engaged  a  labourer  to  level 
down  a  portion  of  his  backyard  garden.  While  digging,  the 
labourer  came  across  a  pair  of  gem-studded  gold  bangles.  And 
he  forthwith  brought  the  precious  find  to  the  master,  asking 
him  to  take  them.  But  the  noble-hearted  master  of  that  golden 
age,  refused  to  take  them  and  offered  them  instead  to  the 
labourer  saying  that  he  (the  master)  was  entitled  only  to  the 
produces  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  not  of  what  was  found 
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inside  and  whatever  he  (the  labourer)  got  out  of  his  own 
labour  was  his  (the  labourer’s).  The  labourer  on  the  other 
hand  pleaded  that  he  was  entitled  to  nothing  beyond  his  daily 
wages  and  that  the  bangles  which  must  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Brahmin  master’s  ancestors,  were,  by  all 
laws  of  equity  his  (the  Brahmin’s). 

And  so  the  dispute  went  on.  For  a  settlement  the  master 
and  servant  both  left  for  the  court  of  the  just  king  Yudhisthira. 
The  old  king  heard  the  dispute  but  looked  up  to  his  wise 
brother  Sahadeva  for  a  solution. 

Said  Sahadeva,  “It  is  all  due  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the 
effect  of  your  presence  and  regime.  Your  Majesty’s  regime  is 
long  over.  The  Dwapara  era  is  gone  and  that  of  Kali  (the  era 
of  Disputes  and  Disruptions)  has  long  descended  on  earth.  It 
was  at  Krishna’s  word  that  I  am  keeping  it  in  restraint  till 
your  Majesty  departed  from  the  Earth”. 

The  old  king  Yudhisthira  became  curious.  He  ordered  Kali 
to  be  released.  And  lo  and  behold,  the  dispute  between  the 
same  Brahmin  master  and  his  servant  immediately  caught 
on  an  absolutely  new  but  most  unpleasant  colour.  The  master 
now  demanded  the  bangles  as  his,  refusing  any  concession 
to  the  labourer  who,  he  said,  was  entitled  only  to  his  wages 
and  the  labourer  rebutted  by  saying  that  the  master  being 
entitled  only  to  what  was  on  the  surface  of  his  land,  he  was 
entitled  to  whatever  he  got  in  the  course  of  his  labours. 

Good  king  Yudhisthira,  preparing  for  his  heavenward 
journey,  left  the  dispute  to  be  decided  later  on  by  Parikshit, 
his  successor. 

And  when  Parikshit,  the  Kali  King,  in  contrast  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times  of  his  grand-father,  head  the  dispute,  he 
made  short  shift  of  the  whole  matter  and  straight-away 
declared  the  bangles  to  be  State  property,  asked  the  Treasurer 
to  store  them  away  in  the  State  Treasury,  which  was  a  typical 
act  of  injustice,  perhaps,  daily  witnessed  by  the  poet  in  the 
contemporary  administration  and  which  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  satirize  here  under  the  camouflage  of  a  story. 
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Supreme  genius  that  he  was,  Sarala  Dasa,  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  deep  genuine  humility.  He  could  never  forget 
that  he  belonged  to  the  lower  ranks  of  a  hierarchical  society. 
But  all  the  same,  the  inherent  creative  urge  in  the  semi¬ 
literate  peasant  could  not  be  suppressed.  And  so,  although 
placed  in  the  most  inhibiting  of  circumstances,  this  noble 
peasant,  was  able  to  work  a  real  linguistic  and  literary  miracle, 
in  not  only  producing  an  enormous  epic  but  keeping  it  also 
wonderfully  coherent  and  sustained  in  his  own  way,  yet  so 
different  from  the  original,  in  a  language  that  did  not  have  at 
that  time  anything  more  than  a  few  primitive  songs.  And  the 
great  man  attributes  all  that  miracle,  without  the  slightest 
reservation,  to  his  goddess,  Sarala,  the  local  deity,  repeatedly 
giving  himself  out  as  no  more  than  an  illiterate  and  ignorant 
man,  writing  only  what  the  Mother  dictated  to  him  in  his 
dreams, — exactly  as  the  great  illiterate  Rama  Krishna 
Paramahamsa  used  to  say  four  centuries  later,  while  throwing 
out  unconsciously,  precious  pearls  of  wisdom. 

But  it  was  the  work  of  this  unostentatious,  unpretentious 
and  almost  unlettered  peasant  that  has  really  laid  the  firm 
foundation  for  the  Oriya  literature.  The  peasant-poet’s  literary 
marvel  proved,  beyond  any  doubt,  that  the  common  man’s 
speech  in  Orissa  was  capable  of  great  achievements  like  those 
in  Sanskrit.  Thereafter,  it  was  easy  for  others  to  walk  the 
road  which  daring  Sarala  Dasa  opened  for  all.  And  so  a  whole 
national  literature  was  possible  in  Orissa  because  of  one  single 
book,  the  Oriya  Mahabharata  of  semi-literate  peasant-poet 
Sarala  Dasa  of  the  15th  century. 


POTANA 


C.R.  Sharma 

Like  the  Mahabharata  written  by  the  poet-trio — Nannaya, 
Tikkana  and  Errana — Potana’ s  Bhagvata  is  one  of  the 
foremost  compositions  in  Telugu  literature.  Its  author 
Bammera  Potana  belongs  to  the  immortals  and  is  a  household 
name  in  Andhra  Pradesh. 

Biographical  details  of  Potana  are  shrouded  in  legends 
and  tales.  He  was  also  known  as  Potaraju  and  is  known  to 
have  belonged  to  a  Niyogi  Brahmin  family  and  was  hence 
called  also  Potanamatya.  His  father  was  Kesana  and  mother 
in  Lakkamamba.  It  is  said  that  he  was  in  indigent 
circumstances  and  was  himself  cultivating  the  bit  of  land  he 
had.  His  son  was  Mallana  and  grandson,  Kesana  and  they 
were  also  poets. 

Regarding  the  birth-place  of  Potana,  there  are  two  theories. 
According  to  one,  he  belonged  to  Orugallu  (Warangal)  in  the 
Telengana  region  of  the  present  Andhra  Pradesh.  Some 
scholars  are  of  the  view  that  he  was  born  in  Ontimetta  in 
Cuddappah  District  in  Andhra  Pradesh.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  over  these  two  places,  namely  Orugallu  and 
Ontimetta,  both  of  which  mean  Ekasila.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  Potana  has  not  mentioned  his  place  with  its  Telugu  name, 
but  gives  only  the  Sanskrit  name-Ekasila  Nagaram.  Ekasila 
in  Sanskrit  could  mean  either  Orugallu  or  Ontimetta.  But  the 
consensus  of  the  scholars  is  that  Potana  belonged  to  Ekasila, 
the  present  Warangal  (Orugalu)  of  the  Telengana  region.  This 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  both  Orugallu  and  Bammera  are 
the  names  of  villages  in  that  area.  It  is,  therefore,  believed 
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that  the  ancestors  of  Potana,  originally  belonging  to  the  village 
Bammera,  might  have  migrated  to  Warangal,  the  capital  of 
the  Kakatiya  rulers.  Hence  Potana’ s  surname  has  come  to 
stay  as  Bammera.  It  is  known  that  several  families  bearing 
the  surname  Bammera  are  even  now  found  in  the 
surroundings  of  Warangal. 

There  has  been  some  controversy  regarding  Potana’s  date 
also.  Kandukuri  Viresalingam  Pantalu,  the  first  historian  of 
Telugu  literature,  was  of  the  view  that  Potana  flourished  from 
A.D.  1422  to  1447,  as  a  contemporary  of  Proudha  Devaraya 
of  Vijayanagar.  Some  scholars  are  of  the  view  that  Potana,  a 
contemporary  of  Kavisarvabhouma  (Emperor  among  poets) 
Srinatha,  might  have  lived  between  1380  and  1440.  If  this  is 
taken  as  a  correct  view,  Potana  must  have  been  a  boy  when 
Srinatha  was  in  the  evening  of  his  life.  We  may,  therefore, 
place  Potana  in  the  15th  century. 

Potana  was  a  staunch  Advaitin  though  an  ardent  devotee 
of  Siva.  His  grandfather  Ellana  was  a  Saiva,  father  and  mother 
also  Saivas,  and  so  also  his  brother  Tippana.  It  is  said  that 
Potana  was  originally  initiated  into  the  Saiva  creed  by  the 
well-known  Virasaiva  teacher  Ivaturi  Somanatharadhya.  But 
later,  he  became  an  Advaitin  owing  to  his  association  with 
Chidananda  Yogin  who  also  taught  him  the  Tar  aka  mantra. 
According  to  some,  he  was  a  Saiva  in  childhood,  a  Vaishnava 
in  youth  and  an  Advaitin  later.  Whatever  might  be  the  truth, 
Potana  was  a  liberal  minded  poet,  devoted  equally  to  Siva 
and  Vishnu.  This  is  evident  from  his  Bhagavata. 

While  discussing  Potana’s  religious  faith,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  he  was  a  great  devotee  of  Rama.  He,  along 
with  Gopana,  well-known  as  Ramadas  of  Bhadrachalam,  and 
the  later  composer  Tyagaraja  are  regarded  and  revered  by 
the  Telugus  as  the  three  great  Ramabhaktas  (devotees  of 
Rama).  That  the  renowned  Tyagaraja  was  influenced  by 
Potana’s  Bhagavata  may  be  gathered  from  the  copy  of  Potana’s 
work  presented  to  Tyagaraja  by  one  of  his  disciples. 

It  is  natural  that  a  celebrated  devotee  like  Potana  should 
have  been  linked  with  some  stories  which  have  been  handed 
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down  from  generation  to  generation.  The  legendry  accounts 
should  not  be  brushed  aside  as  they  bring  out  some  of  the 
important  aspects  of  a  person. 

The  popular  belief  is  that  Potana,  though  poor,  did  not 
care  to  seek  the  patronage  of  kings  but  lived  a  contented  life 
with  his  agriculture.  This  is  a  truly  noble  trait  in  him,  when 
we  know  that  his  contemporaries  including  the  famous 
Srinatha  were  depending  on  kings  and  their  bounties  and 
lived  a  life  of  comfort.  The  kings  were  of  course  very  liberal 
to  the  poets.  But  Potana  was  an  exception!  There  is  an 
interesting  story  on  the  poet’s  utter  disdain  for  royal 
patronage. 

King  Sarvajna  Singabhupala  desired  to  get  Potana’ s 
Bhagavata  dedicated  to  him.  Accordingly,  he  sent  his  men  to 
the  poet;  but  the  latter  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  king’s 
suggestion.  Enraged  at  the  poet’s  behaviour,  it  is  said  that  the 
king  ordered  that  Potana’ s  Bhagavata  be  buried  deep  in  the 
ground. 

There  also  exist  a  few  stray  verses  in  evidence  of  Potana’s 
aversion  for  the  kings.  One  of  them  says: 

There  is  only  one  poet  (potaraju)  who  did  not  dedicate 
his  work  to  the  wicked  kings  and  received  from  them 
villages,  valuables  and  the  like,  but  willingly  dedicated 
his  Bhagavata  to  Sri  Hari  and  thus  escaped  from 
punishment  of  Yama. 

Another  verse  eulogises  Potana’s  love  for  agriculture.  It 
says: 

It  is  good  for  a  poet  to  be  a  tiller  of  the  soil  and  thereby 
support  his  family  than  to  sell  his  Kavya  Kanya,  the 
daughter  in  the  form  of  his  poem,  soft  like  the 
tenderest  sprout  of  a  young  mango  tree,  to  an  ill- 
tempered  king  and  live  thereby. 

There  are  some  tales  based  on  contemporaneity  of 
Srinatha  and  Potana,  two  of  the  great  makers  of  Telugu 
literature.  They  are  said  to  have  been  brothers-in-law.  But 
evidence  to  support  this  is  lacking.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
their  works  themselves  are  silent  about  their  relationship. 

A  few  biographical  details  of  Potana  emerge  from  the 
several  legends  and  other  traditional  anecdotes  in  vogue. 
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Firstly,  he  was  very  poor  but  never  craved  for  any  royal 
patronage.  Secondly,  he  lived  on  agriculture  for  which  he  had 
great  regard.  Thirdly,  he  was  a  poet  with  a  difference,  one 
who  had  no  respect  for  kings  who  bought  dedications.  Lastly, 
he  enjoyed  spontaneus  public  adoration  for  his  poetic  and 
other  qualities. 

In  the  colophon  found  at  the  end  of  the  Skandas  in  the 
Bhagavata,  Potana  calls  himself  a  sahaja  pandita,  meaning  a 
born  scholar  or  poet.  He  also  says  that  the  art  of  poetry  came 
to  him  through  the  grace  of  the  Almighty.  He  further  declares: 

I  am  writing  the  Bhagavata 

I  am  made  to  write  it  by  Ramabhadra  Himself. 

I  shall  be  relieved  of  my  earthly  bondage  by  doing  so 

Why  I  shall  then  write  other  stories? 

In  another  verse  he  says: 

Nannaya,  Tikkana  and  other  poets  have  translated 
the  Puranas  into  Telugu.  But  I  do  not  know  what 
amount  of  punya  I  have  done  in  that  they  have  not 
rendered  the  Bhagavata.  I  shall,  therefore,  translate 
this  work  and  make  my  birth  fruitful  and  also  avoid 
re-birth. 

These  utterances  help  us  to  understand  and  appreciate 
Potana’s  mind.  Gifted,  pious  and  humble,  he  believed  that 
by  narrating  the  story  of  Vishnu  he  would  attain  salvation 
and  it  would  also  make  his  birth  meaningful.  Even  a  casual 
reader  of  his  poem  will  feel  that  its  author  is  a  genuine  devotee 
besides  being  a  distinguished  poet.  One  can  see  in  him  spotless 
devotion  and  flowing  poetry.  He  is  one  of  our  saint-poets. 

Another  quality  of  his  poem  is  that  it  could  be  enjoyed  by 
readers  of  varying  tastes.  As  Potana  himself  has  rightly  said, 
some  like  poems  with  more  Telugu  element,  some  with  more 
Sanskrit  element  and  some  with  a  mingling  of  both  elements. 
He  declared  that  his  poem  would  satisfy  all  the  three  sections. 
This  is  not  an  empty  boast,  for  his  Bhagavata  is  enjoyed 
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equally  by  both  the  sophisticated  and  the  common  people. 
Even  the  unlettered  derive  pleasure  when  verses  from  the 
Bhagavata  are  recited,  though  the  full  import  of  the 
Sanskritised  diction  is  not  understood  by  them.  It  is  true, 
Potana’s  Bhagavata  is  highly  Sanskritised  at  many  places,  but 
his  language  is  so  sweet  and  enchanting  that  it  induced  a 
feeling  in  the  reader  that  he  has  understood  the  spirit  of  the 
poem. 

However,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Bhagavata,  also 
called  Bhagavata  Sastra,  is  difficult  to  understand  and 
appreciate.  Potana  had  consulted  the  valuable  commentary 
of  Sridhara.  It  is  also  said  that  he  commenced  writing  the 
Bhagavata  only  after  he  was  initiated  into  the  Taraka-mantra 
by  the  sage  Chidananda.  He  must  have  also  studied  the 
different  sastras.  In  other  words,  Potana  must  have  made  a 
deep  study  of  the  sastras  available  to  him  and  also  consulted 
scholars  before  attempting  the  Bhagavata.  In  this  connection 
his  frank  prefatorial  observation  deserves  attention. 

To  understand  and  interpret  the  Bhagavata  is  difficult 
even  for  Suli  (Siva)  or  Tammichuli  (Brahma);  I  shall, 
therefore,  endeavour  my  best  to  elucidate  it  as  I 
have  learnt  and  understood  from  scholars. 

Prior  to  his  writing  the  Bhagavata,  Potana  had  composed 
a  poem,  Virabhadra  Vijayam  (the  truimph  of  Virabhadra)  in 
four  cantos  at  the  instance  of  his  teacher  Ivaturi 
Somanaradhya.  It  is  a  work  of  about  thousand  verses 
interspersed  with  prose  passages.  Following  the  Vayu  Purana, 
Potana  dealt  with  here  the  story  of  Daksha  Prajapati 
performing  yajna  without  inviting  Siva,  Satidevi’s 
abandonment  of  her  body,  her  birth  to  Himavan  as  his 
daughter  and  the  further  story  of  Siva’s  penance,  the  bringing 
of  Kama,  Devi’s  penance  and  her  obtaining  Siva  again  as  her 
Lord.  It  is  said  in  Potana’s  account  that  Siva  approached 
Parvati  in  the  guise  of  a  gypsy  and  persuaded  her  to  do 
penance.  The  episode  of  Siva  swallowing  poison  has  also  been 
described.  The  fourth  and  the  last  canto  is  packed  with  several 
interesting  episodes.  Daksha  again  commencing  Yajna  without 
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inviting  Siva,  the  birth  of  Virbhadra  and  Bhadrakali  as  a  result 
of  the  resentment  of  Parvati  and  Siva,  the  destruction  of  the 
Yajna  by  Virabhadra  are  some  of  the  episodes  described.  The 
poem  happily  ends  with  Siva  pardoning  the  proud  Daksha 
Prajapati. 

The  consensus  of  scholars  is  that  Virabhadra  Vijayam  was 
composed  by  Potana  when  he  was  young.  Two  more  works, 
Bhogini  Dandakam  and  Narayana  Satakam  are  also  attributed 
to  him. 

Bhogini  Dandakam  (a  rhythmical  panegyric)  is  a  minor 
work  and  the  propriety  of  its  authorship  being  ascribed  to 
Potana  has  been  questioned  and  vehemently  criticised.  The 
main  objection  of  some  of  the  critics  is  that  a  saint-poet  like 
Potana  who  had  refused  to  dedicate  his  work  to  an  earthly 
being  could  not  have  composed  a  dandaka  with  erotic 
sentiment  on  a  courtesan  of  a  king.  This  argument  seem  to 
be  convincing.  But  scholars  generally  forget  that  this  dandaka 
was  written  by  the  young  Potana  of  whom  we  do  not  know 
anything.  Vemparala  Suryanarayana  Sastri,  a  renowned 
scholar,  is  of  the  view  that  the  dandaka  in  question  might 
have  been  composed  by  Potana  himself  when  he  was  young. 
This  seems  to  be  a  balanced  view,  for  Potana’ s  deft  hand  is 
discernible  at  some  places  in  the  Bhogini  Dandakam. 

Though  the  Narayana  Satakam  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Potana,  there  is  no  supporting  evidence  excepting  the 
colophon  at  the  end.  But  the  absence  of  the  colophon  in  some 
palm-leaf  manuscripts  of  the  Satakam  raises  a  doubt  as  to  its 
genuineness.  Further,  its  style  differs  considerably  from  that 
of  the  Bhagavata.  So  Narayana  Satakam  is  taken  to  have  been 
written  by  a  poet  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Potana. 

Potana’ s  name  and  fame  mainly  rest  on  his  magnum  opus, 
the  Bhagavata.  But,  unfortunately,  some  portions  of  it  have 
been  lost  which  were  later  completed  by  Naraya,  Gangana 
and  Singana,  disciples  of  Potana.  Before  evaluating  the  work, 
a  few  words  about  the  scheme  of  translation  adopted  by  Potana 
will  be  in  place. 
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It  is  generally  observed  that  the  Telugu  versions  of  the 
Mahabharata,  the  Bhagavata  and  other  works  are  translations 
of  their  Sanskrit  originals.  But  a  close  study  of  the  Telugu 
and  Sanskrit  versions  will  prove  that  the  above  observation 
is  not  totally  true.  Equal  masters  of  Telugu  and  Sanskrit,  the 
early  poets  like  Nannaya  and  Tikkana  had  undoubtedly  drawn 
inspiration  from  the  Sanskrit  poets.  Their  models  were 
Sanskrit  works.  Still  they  did  not  produce  exact  Telugu 
translations  and  their  works  can  at  best  be  called  faithful 
adaptations  since  they  did  not  distort  any  episode.  Their  chief 
intention  was  to  bring  out  in  their  works  the  spirit  of  the 
originals  retaining  some  of  their  very  expressions  in  their 
versions.  Sometimes  they  added  something  on  their  own. 
Sometimes  the  ideas  in  the  original  were  expanded.  The 
Telugu  renderings  are  thus  not  exact  translations  of  the 
Sanskrit  originals.  A  follower  of  Nannaya  and  Tikkana,  Potana 
is  no  exception  to  this  and  his  Bhagavata  therefore  reads  like 
an  original,  although  modelled  after  its  Sanskrit  original. 

One  of  the  episodes  that  has  been  elaborately  dealt  with 
in  the  Telugu  Bhagavata  is  that  of  the  Vamana  incarnation. 
In  this  story,  Potana  has  made  certain  additions  which  not 
only  heighten  the  situation  but  also  paint  in  bright  hues  the 
character  of  king  Bali.  Turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  advice  given 
by  his  teacher  Sukracharya,  the  king  decides  to  grant  the 
request  of  Vamana,  unmindful  of  its  consequences.  Justifying 
his  action  Bali  says: 

While  making  the  gift  along  with  water,  mine  will  be 
the  upper  hand  and  Vishnu’s  the  lower.  Is  that 
not  superior  to  everything?  Let  my  kingdom  or 
even  my  body  perish.  What  more  should  I  aspire 
for  in  this  birth? 

This  is  but  a  feeble  translation  of  Potana’ s  soul-stirring 
poetry.  He  describes  the  uniqueness  of  Vishnu’s  hand 
fondling  Lakshmi,  the  Goddess  of  all  kinds  of  wealth.  The 
poet  indirectly  suggests  that  Vishnu’s  hand  was  always  in 
Lakshmi’ s  power  and  such  a  hand  receiving  a  gift  is  something 
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unusual  and  thereby  the  greatness  of  the  bestower  is 
enhanced. 

The  gradual  growth  of  Vamana  from  a  little  boy  to  a  gigantic 
form  has  been  vividly  described  by  Potana  in  his  inimitable 
style  in  the  following  verses: 

Thus  high,  and  higher  grew  the  little  boy 

Still  higher  till  he  touched  the  path  of  clouds, 

And  passed  beyond  it  to  the  starry  belt; 

Beyond  the  Moon  he  progressed  and  the  Sun, — 
Beyond  the  pole-star  and  the  Blest  Abode 
Scarce  could  the  Universe  cantain  the  Form; 

And  ever  as  he  grew  the  Sun’s  disc  shone 

Above  him  like  an  umbrella  or  gem 
Upon  the  head,  now  flashing  in  the  ear, 

Now  pendant  from  the  neck,  now  on  the  arm; 

Still  lower  down  a  bracelet  on  the  wrist 
A  radiant  strip  of  cloth  upon  the  loins; 

And  then  an  anklet  bright  till  at  the  last 
It  sank  into  a  foot-stool  for  the  Lord1. 

Potana  is  ardent  admirer  of  Madhura-bhakti.  Whenever 
he  gets  an  opportunity  to  describe  devotion,  he  eulogises 
Madhura  bhakti.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  his  work  is  at 
once  popular  with  scholars  and  laymen.  Potana  was  a  devotee 
in  the  true  sense,  devoted  to  the  supreme  spirit  of  the  universe. 
To  him  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva  are  equal. 

The  episodes  of  Prahlada,  Rukmini,  Kuchela  and  others 
as  narrated  by  Potana  are  marked  by  tender  feelings,  spotless 
devotion  and  mellifluous  poetry.  They  are  his  master-pieces 
which  are  read  and  re-read  by  the  people.  As  rightly  observed 
by  G.V  Sitapati,  ‘Even  the  staunch  atheist  will  be  easily 
converted  to  faith  in  God  when  he  reads  Potana’ s  Prahlada 
Charitra  or  Gajendra  moksham  or  Dhruvopakhyanam’ . 
Potana’s  poetry  is  endowed  with  several  stylistic 
embellishments  which  make  it  untranslatable.  His  alliterations 
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which  are  spontaneous  lend  grace  to  his  poetry.  Here  is  a 
portion  from  the  episode  of  Rukmini  describing  her  state  of 
mind  on  the  eve  of  her  svayamvara. 

Why  does  not  Krishna  come?  My  mind  is  racked  with 
boubt. 

Did  he  receive  my  message?  Why  does  he  pious  man, 
The  Brahmin  whom  I  sent,  delay  his  due  return? 
Will  my  effort  succeed,  or  will  it  all  break  down 
Which  course  will  Brahma’s  great  ordainment  now 
pursue? 

Did  that  most  worthly  Brahmin  reach  the  place, 

Or  did  he,  travel  worn,  stop  on  the  way? 

Or  Krishna  hearing  him,  my  forwardness 
Might  have  been  ta’en  amiss.  Yet  it  may  be 
That  He  has  come  already!  Will  the  Lord 
God  Siva  think  it  fit  to  be  propitious 
Or  be  indifferent? . 

She  would  not  tell 

Her  thought’s  perplexity  to  her  dear  mother 

That  moonlit  smile  of  hers  no  longer  played 

To  brigten  all.  She  did  not  brush  away 

The  bees  that  hummed  so  near  her  fragrant  face; 

She  could  not  sleep,  nor  rest,  nor  care  to  free 

The  jewelled  wreaths  entangled  on  her  breast;  Nor 

could  she  turn  her  glances  from  the  path 

Where  signs  of  Krishna’s  coming  might  be  known!1 

Potana’s  Bhagavata  is  studded  with  several  moral  saying, 
some  of  which  are  not  found  in  the  original.  He  lays  great 
stress  on  devotion  and  according  to  him,  life  devoid  of  devotion 
is  of  no  avail.  The  following  serve  as  illustrations: 

Why  should  one  be  born,  if 

Siva  is  not  worshipped, 

Hari  is  not  praised, 

Compassion  and  truth  not  felt  inwardly. 
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When  Siva  swallowed  poison 
His  throat  became  black, 

Shining  like  an  embellishment; 

Is  it  not  an  ornament  to  the  benevolent 
Rescuing  the  good? 

I  shall  follow  my  devotee 
Wherever  he  goes 

Just  like  a  calf  following  the  mother  cow. 

Is  he  a  scholar 

Who  is  not  devoted  to  Vishnu? 

He  is  just  a  two-legged  animal 
They  are  hands. 

If  they  worship  the  Lotus-eyed. 

It  s  a  tongue 

If  it  describes  the  Lord  of  wealth 
The}'  are  glances 

If  they  are  aimed  at  the  Protector  of  the  Devas 
It  is  a  head 

If  it  bows  down  to  the  Seshasayi. 

Potana’s  Bhagavata  has,  unfortunately,  been  criticised  by 
a  few  grammarians  of  the  past  for  some  grammatical  errors 
that  have  crept  into  it  without  realising  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  skan  das  were  not  written  by  Potana  himself.  For  instance, 
the  fifth  and  the  sixth  skandas  were  composed  by  Gangana 
and  Singana  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  by  Naraya.  Due  to 
this  plurality  in  authorship,  the  poem,  naturally,  at  some  places 
lacks  uniformity  in  style.  However,  Potana  and  the  Bhagavata 
have  become  synonyms  and  the  popular  imagination  is  that 
the  entire  work  is  Potana’s  creation. 

Potana’s  Bhagavata  is  as  popular  as  the  Mahabharata  of 
the  Poet-trio.  In  fact,  the  villagers  are  more  drawn  to  the 
Bhagavata,  owing  to  its  devotional  fervour  and  pleasing  style. 
Potana’s  simple  and  pious  life  also  have  an  impact  on  the 
readers. 

It  is  significant  that  Potana’s  devotion  and  poetry  have 
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inspired  several  Telugus  and  a  few  Tamils  too.  Subrahmanaya 
Bharati,  the  Tamil  patriot-poet  has,  in  his  Tamil  article  entitled 
Sila  Kaviyarasar  (some  Great  Poets)  written  on  July  10, 1916 
under  the  pseuodnym  Kalidasan,  referred  to  Potana  along 
with  three  of  the  greatest  poets  of  Tamil,  Kamban  the  author 
of  the  Ramayana,  Tiruvalluvar  the  author  of  Tirukkural  and 
Ilango  the  author  of  the  epic  poem  Silapadikaram.  It  is  also 
equally  significant  that  some  Tamil  Pauranikas  freely  quote 
Potana  in  their  learned  discourses.  A  few  episodes  from 
Potana’ s  Bhagavata  have  also  been  translated  into  Sanskrit 
and  Hindi. 


TUNCHATTU  ELUTTACCHAN 


K.  Bhaskaran  Nair 

TVunchattu  Ramanujan  Eluttacchan,  ommonly  referred 
to  as  Tunchan,  is  the  greatest  name  in  the  history  of  the 
Malayalam  language  and  literature.  This  great  poet  and  even 
greater  spiritual  master  is  generally  believed  to  have  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  A.D.  The  place  of  his  birth  is 
known,  as  also  the  broad  details  of  his  life.  The  plot  of  land 
which  bears  his  family  name,  situated  forty  kilometres  south 
of  Calicut1  in  the  coastal  area,  was  acquired  by  the 
Government  of  Kerala  about  two  decades  ago  and  a  memorial 
has  been  erected  there.  This  was  the  place  where  he  spent 
the  most  active  part  of  his  life.  In  old  age  he  shifted  his 
residence  to  an  interior  village  called  Chittur,  near  Palaghat, 
where  he  established  a  Math  and  became  absorbed  in  spiritual 
pursuits.  The  Math  exists  even  now,  but  the  glory  of  its 
traditions  has  all  but  vanished. 

The  16th  century  was  a  traumatic  period  in  the  history  of 
Kerala.  Politically,  culturally,  spiritually,  indeed  in  every 
respect,  the  people  of  this  narrow  strip  of  land  wedged  in 
between  the  Western  Ghats  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  were 
passing  through  a  time  of  trouble.  The  Zamorin  of  Calicut 
was  a  powerful  monarch  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  region, 
but  the  rest  of  its  was  broken  up  into  innumerable  kingdoms 
and  principalities  always  at  war  with  one  another  and  there 
was  no  peace  or  stability.  The  Aryan  influence  which  was 
going  on  for  centuries  had  imposed  a  new  social  structure  on 
the  people  with  its  elaborate,  hierarchical  distinctions  which 
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often  reached  extreme  forms.  The  indigenous  speech  derived 
from  Dravidian  origins  got  mixed  up  with  Sanskrit,  the 
language  brought  by  the  Nambudiri  Brahmins.  The  medium 
of  scholarship  before  this  was  dominated  by  Tamil.  However. 
Sanskrit  mingled  with  Malayalam,  replaced  the  sister 
language  and  evolved  a  new  amalgam,  for  a  thousand  years 
or  more.  Besides  very  sophisticated  literary  and  scientific 
works  in  pure  Sanskrit,  many  products  of  this  new  mixed 
medium  called  Mani  paravala  came  into  being. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  social  and  linguistic 
developments  that  Vasco  da  Gama  landed  in  Calicut  in  1498 
A.D.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  era  of  further  conflict 
and  confusion,  not  only  for  Kerala  but  also  for  the  whole  of 
India.  The  advent  of  European  maritime  powers  on  the  coastal 
scene  and  their  determined  and  persistent  efforts  to  impose 
their  mercantile  civilization  on  the  native  people,  including 
the  force  of  arms,  had  the  effect  of  an  upheaval  and  the  future 
of  the  country  was  in  peril.  Tunchan  realized  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  as  he  brooded  over  these  sinister  developments 
and  the  gloomy  prospect  confronting  his  people  must  have 
pained  him  greatly.  He  felt  that  a  spiritual  regeneration  was 
the  only  hope  for  them,  caught  up  as  they  were  in  a  crisis  of 
culture  and  character  and  a  conspiracy  of  history.  It  was  indeed 
a  decline  of  dharma  that  was  taking  place  under  his  eyes  and 
he  decided  to  redeem  the  situations  of  assuming  the  role  of  a 
Guru  and  teaching  the  people  what  the  first  and  last  things 
of  life  were  and  how  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and 
illusion.  He  was  a  born  poet,  a  man  of  wisdom  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  penetrating  spiritual  insight  and  deeply  learned  in 
the  scriptures.  He  knew  that  language  was  the  key  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  mind  and  the  conviction  grew  in  him  that 
Malayalam  had  to  be  put  on  a  firm  footing  if  anything  was  to 
be  achieved  in  Kerala.  The  dichotomy  of  culture  represented 
by  a  snobbish  scholasticism  based  on  Sanskrit,  adopted  by 
the  upper  classes  and  a  weak  and  efficient  popular  tongue 
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leaning  heavily  on  Tamil  had  to  be  ended. 

It  is  in  this  cultural  situation  that  Tunchan’s  genius  forged 
a  new  linguistic  tradition.  The  new  mode  of  expression  and 
syntactic  discipline  which  he  brought  into  being  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  turned  out  to  be  a  boon  of  incalculable 
value  to  Kerala.  They  are  alive  and  vibrant  even  today.  Four 
hundred  years  of  tribulation  which  the  whole  country  passed 
through  have  not  changed  a  syllable  of  his  marvellous  offering 
to  the  mother  tongue.  But  this  was  only  the  vehicle.  What  he 
wanted  to  convey  through  it  was  a  new  culture  rooted  in  the 
ethos  of  the  race  and  its  immemorial  heritage.  And  it  was  the 
Ramayana  that  he  selected  for  the  purpose.  There  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  he  was  a  devotee  of  Valmiki,  but  it  was  not  an  epic 
or  a  Mahakavya  that  he  wanted  to  give  to  his  people  in  their 
dark  days,  nor  literary  enjoyment  but  spiritual  enlightenment. 
He  wanted  to  lift  their  souls  from  despondency.  Unerringly, 
he  knew  the  limitations  of  philosophy  and  mysticism  and  the 
limited  appeal  of  the  Vedas  and  Upanishads.  Bhakti  and 
Nama-smarana  (meditation  on  God’s  name)  were  the 
antidotes  for  the  ills  of  the  age;  devotion  was  the  surest  means 
for  the  metamorphosis  of  the  human  psyche.  Valmiki  himself 
was  the  classical  example  of  this  transformation  and  Tunchan 
was  inspired  more  by  the  life  of  the  Adikavi  than  by  the 
adikavya.  He  therefore  started  singing:- 

Sri  Rama !  Rama  Rama !  Sri  Ramachandra  jaya 
Sri  Rama  !  Rama  Rama !  Sri  Ramabhadra  jaya 
Sri  Rama  !  Rama  Rama !  Sitabhirama  jaya 
Sri  Rama  !  Rama  Rama !  Lokabhirama  jaya 

With  this  sweet  and  sacred  Name  of  the  Lord  on  his  tongue 
he  proceeded  to  make  a  free  translation  of  the  Adhyatma 
Ramayana  from  Sanskrit  into  Malayalam.  Legend  has  it  that 
it  was  from  an  original  written  in  Telugu  script  which  he  was 
conversant  with,  that  the  translation  was  made.  It  is  a  free 
and  easy  rendering  that  he  has  given  us  and  nowhere  does  it 
read  like  a  translation  at  all.  It  is  said  that  the  original 
Adhyatma  Ramayana  reads  in  many  places  like  metaphysical 
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dissertation.  But  Tunchan’s  Malayalam  version,  while  not 
eschewing  philosophy,  captures  our  imagination  from 
beginning  to  end  by  its  literary  content  and  the  beauty  of  its 
composition.  He  has  expanded  and  condensed  the  original  in 
many  places  and  in  some  crucial  contexts  he  has  rejected  the 
original  and  followed  Valmiki,  Kalidasa  and  other  great 
Sanskrit  poets  and  even  some  of  the  earlier  Malayalam  poets. 
This  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  regard  to  the  Uttara 
Ramayana  where  free  and  frequent  use  is  made  of  the  ideas 
and  method  of  treatment  of  a  beautiful  14th  century  Malayalam 
work  called  Kannassa  Ramayana. 

Tunchan’s  Ramayana,  which  was  followed  by  an  equally 
celebrated  version  of  the  Mahabarata,  had  a  revoluntionary 
effect  not  only  on  the  fate  of  the  Malayalam  language  but 
also  on  the  cultural  development  of  the  Malayalam-speaking 
people.  In  this  great  work  Kerala  discovered  its  own  souls 
and  the  book  became  amazingly  popular  all  over  the  region 
in  spite  of  the  political  turmoil  of  the  period  and  the  social 
conflicts  of  succeeding  generations.  It  acquired  the  aura  of 
holiness  and  became  sacred  scripture  during  the  author’s 
lifetime  itself.  Thousands  of  copies  were  made  on  palm-leaf 
and  even  people  who  could  not  read  wanted  to  have  one  for 
worship.  In  spite  of  the  printing  press  and  the  burgeoning 
book  trade  the  practice  has  not  gone  out  of  vogue;  people  still 
venerate  the  palm-leaf  copy  of  the  Ramayana.  None  of  the 
other  books  of  old,  not  even  the  other  work  of  Tunchan  himself, 
has  enjoyed  this  honour  and  adoration.  It  is  the  one  book 
that  is  invariably  used  for  Saraswati  Pooja  during  the 
Navaratri  season.  Towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century  a  very 
enterprising  book-seller,  an  Andhra,  Sri  S.T.  Reddiar,  came 
to  Kerala  and  was  struck  by  the  amazing  popularity  of 
Tunchan’s  Ramayana.  He  immediately  established  a  printing 
press  at  Quilon  and  started  publishing  it  in  very  cheap  paper¬ 
back  editions.  He  employed  ‘singing  salesmen’  who  took  it  to 
the  temples  during  festival  season.  Large  crowds  gathered  to 
hear  the  public  singing  of  the  Ramayana  and  lakhs  of  copies 
were  sold  in  no  time.  I  know  Christian  families  in  Kerala 
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which  keep  this  early  edition  of  the  book  as  a  prized  possession 
and  family  heirloom  along  with  the  Holy  Bible.  Law  courts 
use  it  even  today  for  the  swearing  of  witnesses.  Every  year  in 
the  month  of  Karkataka  (August-September),  which  happens 
to  be  the  last  month  of  the  Malabar  calendar,  at  the  height  of 
the  rainy  season,  Hindu  families  perform  ritual  reading  of 
the  book  for  twenty-one  days. 

In  this  context  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  only  religious 
observance  followed  everyday  in  the  ordinary  Hindu 
household  of  Kerala,  namely,  the  chanting  of  the  sacred  name 
of  Rama  ( Nama  Japam),  as  soon  as  the  lamp  is  lit  at  dusk, 
must  also  have  started  from  Tunchan’s  time.  Parents  insist 
that  children  should  wash  themselves,  sit  round  the  oil  lamp 
and  do  this  chanting  without  fail.  It  is  indeed  an  elevating 
experience  to  hear  the  refrain. 

Rama  Rama ,  Rama  Rama,  Rama  Rama  pahi  mam 

aristing  from  hundreds  of  little  children’s  throats  and 
reverberating  in  the  countryside  as  night  falls  softly  and  the 
air  becomes  still.  In  the  sweeping  tide  of  modernism  and  the 
cinema  songs,  all  this  is,  alas,  vanishing. 

Though  Tunchan  lived  at  a  time  of  great  turmoil  there  is 
not  even  an  oblique  reference  to  those  contemporary 
convulsions  in  any  of  his  works,  least  of  all  in  his  Ramayana. 
Living  in  an  all  too  political  and  literary  age  modern  critics 
may  say,  and  many  have  said  it  in  Kerala,  that  the  poet  was 
lacking  in  social  consciousness.  Imagine  a  poet  born  near 
Calicut  near  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  and 
engaging  himself  in  profuse  literary  work  and  not  mentioning 
a  word  about  the  Portuguese  or  the  Dutch  or  even  about  the 
Arabs,  their  mutual  conflicts,  nor  even  about  the  terrible 
destruction  that  they  inflicted  on  his  beautiful  land,  one  after 
the  other  and  in  competition  with  one  another.  This  is  the 
great  mystery  of  Indian  literature.  That  is,  indeed,  the  great 
insight  of  India’s  timeless  civilization.  Gothrough  life  in  a 
spirit  of  non-attachment,  live  in  this  world  unaffected  by  the 
changing  circumstances,  like  the  lotus  plant  in  water,  and 
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learn  to  value  what  is  real  and  abiding,  the  heavenly  light 
that  shines  for  ever  in  the  heart  of  beings.  True  to  this 
tradition  our  great  poets,  who  were  also  great  spiritual  masters, 
have  ignored  the  events  of  contemporary  life  leaving  them  to 
lesser  men.  Even  the  tragedy  of  their  personal  lives  and  the 
insults  heaped  on  them  have  been  ignored.  The  Portuguese 
and  the  Dutch,  the  French  and  the  English,  are  all  gone  but 
Tunchan’s  poetry  still  echoes  in  the  hills  and  dales  of  Kerala. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  would  have  happened  if,  instead 
of  writing  on  Rama  and  Sita,  the  great  poet  had  written  on 
the  historical  happenings  of  his  time  and  vented  his  spleen 
on  the  foreign  invaders.  He  too  would  have  been  forgotten. 

But  today  we  not  only  remember  him,  but  adore  him  and 
are  thrilled  by  his  words  when  his  Rama  tells  Lakshmana 
who  was  rising  in  revolt  against  their  father’s  order  of 
banishment  of  the  former  to  the  forest: 

Hear  me,  my  darling  brother.  Give  up  your  anger  and 
revolt.  I  understand  your  feelings;  I  know  how 
much  you  love  me.  I  know  also  that  nothing  is 
impossible  for  your  valour.  But  still  I  request  you, 
dearest,  to  listen  to  me.  Your  exertions  would  be 
relevant  only  if  these  bodies  and  these  kingdoms 
are  real;  otherwise  what  do  you  gain  by  them? 
This  human  life  is  transient  like  a  drop  of  water 
on  red-hot  metal.  The  poor  frog  caught  in  the 
mouth  of  the  serpent  cries  for  food;  like  wise  this 
human  world  which  is  steadily  being  swallowed 
by  time  is  seeking  the  things  of  enjoyment  with  a 
longing  heart.  We  are  like  travellers  taking  rest 
for  a  night  in  a  wayside  inn.  We  meet  and  chat 
for  a  little  while  and  depart  the  next  morning. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  is  social  consciousness  in  such 
passages;  but  I  am  convinced  there  is  wisdom  in  them,  the 
wisdom  of  ages,  the  wisdom  that  today  “We  have  lost  in 
knowledge”.  And  that  insight  is  conveyed  to  you  not  through 
dialectical  discussion  or  scientific  reasoning;  but  through  the 
magic  of  poetry,  the  alchemy  of  words,  through  feeling. 
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In  the  modern  age,  books  have  become  mere  products  of 
the  pulp  industry  and  are  so  commonplace  that  we  hardly 
notice  the  rapid  succession  of  their  birth  and  death.  But  in 
Kerala  at  any  rate,  this  one  book,  Tunchan’s  Adhyatma 
Ramayana,  has  turned  out  to  be  an  exception.  It  has  triumphed 
over  time  and  has  imprinted  itself  on  the  memory  of  twenty- 
five  million  people  and  has  been  absorbed  into  their  soul.  In 
the  course  of  four  centuries  it  has  transformed  their  entire 
outlook  on  life  and  changed  the  very  sound  of  the  mother 
tongue  in  their  ears. 

Tunchan  has  called  his  work  Kilipattu  (bird  song)  a  form 
to  be  adopted  after  him,  by  some  other  poets  and  has  composed 
it  as  coming  from  the  musical  throat  of  a  multi-coloured 
member  of  the  parrot  family.  Tunchan  offers  the  parrot  milk 
and  honey  and  all  the  sweet  things  of  the  world  and  coaxes  it 
and  cajoles  it  to  sing  the  glory  of  Rama. 

Sakala  sukakula  vimala  tilakita  kalebare 

Sarasya  peeyoosha  sara  sarvaswame ! 

Kathaya  mama,  kathaya  mama  kathakalati  sadaram 

Kakulastha  leelakal  kettal  mati  varaa. 

This  bird  may  be  the  symbol  of  beauty,  of  art,  of  song,  of 
the  muse  herself.  Or  it  may  be  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
divine.  In  any  case  its  out-pourings  of  soul-entrancing  poetry 
came  as  the  blessings  of  heaven  at  a  crucial  period  in  the 
history  of  kerala  and  enriched  the  inner  life  of  her  people  as 
never  before  or  since.  Its  master,  the  great  poet  Tunchan, 
the  father  of  the  Malayalam  language  and  its  glorious 
literature,  takes  his  place  on  the  same  pedestal  as  Kamban, 
Tulasi  Das,  and  Tyagaraja  as  the  inspired  minstrel  of  the 
Ramayana  and  deserves  to  be  known  all  over  the  world. 


TULASI  DAS 


Madan  Gopal 

FI  or  nearly  400  years  Tulsi  Das’s  name  has  been  a  house¬ 
hold  word  in  India.  Verses  from  his  Ramacharitmanas, 
revered  by  people  of  Hindi-speaking  regions  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Bible  in  the  West,  have  been,  and  continue  to 
be,  quoted  by  common  people  in  towns  and  villages  alike  in 
their  day-to-day  conversation.  They  refer  to  charactrs  from 
Hindu  mythology  in  the  image  portrayed  by  Tulsi  Das.  When 
people  in  most  parts  of  north  India  refer  to  the  Ramayana, 
they  refer  not  to  the  original  work  by  Valmiki  but  to  Tulsi 
Das’s  Ramacharitmanas. 

Such  indeed  has  been  the  popularity  of  Tulsi  Das  that  at 
one  time,  the  authorship  of  as  many  as  39  books  was  ascribed 
to  Tulasi  Das.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  Nagari  Pracharini 
Sabha,  to  examine  all  these  works,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  only  twelve  books  were  by  Tulasi  Das,  and  that  the  other 
were  later  compositions  or  based  on  interpolations;  one  poet 
whose  name  was  Tulasi  Sahib  of  Hathras  in  fact  claimed  that 
he  was  a  reincarnation  of  Tulasi  Das,  as  the  latter  was  himself 
a  reincarnation  of  the  great  Valmiki! 

There  are  not  authentic  records  to  throw  light  on  the  date 
or  the  place  of  birth  of  Tulasi  Das,  or  even  his  parentage. 
Scholars  have  drawn  upon  accounts  left  by  his  disciples  or  his 
disciples’  disciples,  or  friends,  or  contemporary  saints,  or  such 
highly  placed  personages  as  Rajas  or  Mughal  Viceroys.  Data 
provided  by  one  scholar  is  at  variance  with  the  data  provided 
by  others. 

One  disciple,  Beni  Madhav  Das,  the  author  of  Mool  Gosain 
Charita  (circa  1630  A.D.)  places  the  date  of  birth  of  Tulasi 
Das  around  1497  A.D.;  others  at  different  points  of  time  during 
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the  following  46  years;  i.e.  till  1543  A.D.  There  is,  however, 
unanimity  that  he  died  in  1623. 

The  fame  and  popularity  that  Tulasi  Das  got  are  such 
that  scholars  have  devoted  volumes  in  support  of  their  claims 
regarding  his  birth  place,  be  it  Rajapur  in  Banda  district,  Soron 
in  Etah  district,  Hastinapur  in  Meerut  district  or  Ayodhya. 
Similarly,  many  a  scholar  has  dealt  at  length  with  the  caste  to 
which  Tulasi  Das  belonged.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that 
Tulasi  Das  was  born  at  Rajapur  to  mother  Hulasi  and  father 
Atma  Ram  around  1543  A.D.  There  seem  to  have  been  the 
usual  festivities  in  the  village.  Family  astrologers  said  that 
abhuktamul,  the  constellation  of  stars,  under  which  the  child 
was  born  was  extremely  unlucky  for  the  parents.  Legend  says 
that  the  child  was  unusual,  that  he  was  born  a  year  after 
conception,  that  he  was  as  big  “as  a  child  of  five”,  that  it  had 
thirty-two  teeth  and  that  instead  of  crying,  it  uttered  the  word 
“Rama”.  (Hence  his  original  name,  “Rambola”  i.e.  one  that 
uttered  the  name  Rama). 

The  mother  of  the  new-born  heard  the  whispers.  She 
feared  the  worse,  and  asked  her  devoted  maid,  Muniya,  to 
whisk  away  the  child  at  the  dead  of  might  to  the  maid’s  in¬ 
laws  across  the  river  and  thus  save  him  from  death.  The  maid 
obliged.  Three  days  after  the  boy’s  birth,  Hulasi,  the  mather, 
died. 

After  five  years,  the  maid’s  mother-in-Law,  Chuniya,  also 
died  of  snake-bite.  The  child  was  again  left  uncared  for. 

Word  was  now  sent  to  Atma  Ram  that  he  could  take  his 
son  back.  He,  however,  declined.  “This  child  brings  bad  luck 
to  whosoever  takes  care  of  him,”  he  is  reported  to  have  said. 
“What  would  I  do  with  him?  In  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he 
is  as  good  as  dead.” 

Forsaken,  the  child  roamed  about  aimlessly  in  the  streets. 
A  wandering  saint  saw  the  forsaken  child  and  cursed  the 
father.  Within  the  next  five  years,  it  is  said,  the  father  also 
died.  The  curse  continued,  and  before  long  the  entire  family 
ended  without  a  trace. 
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In  his  works,  Tulasi  Das  has  himself  said  that  he  was 
forsaken  by  his  parents  and  all  his  relations,  that  he  begged 
for  alms,  picking  up  crumbs  and  the  only  place  he  sometimes 
found  to  sleep  at  night  was  in  the  local  Muslim  mosque. 

Then  providence  appeared  in  the  shape  of  another 
wandering  saint,  one  Naraharyanand,  who  took  pity  on  the 
boy  and  adopted  him  as  his  disciple.  He  took  the  boy  to  a 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarayu  river,  and  had  him  initiated. 
He  changed  his  name  from  “Rambola”  to  “Tulasi  Das”.  For 
about  a  year,  Naraharyanand,  along  with  Tulasi  Das  and  other 
disciples,  lived  in  Sukerkhet.  It  was  here  that  Tulasi  Das  first 
heard  the  story  of  Rama.  The  story  fascinated  him. 

Soon  thereafter,  Tulasi  Das  accompanied  his  guru  and 
co-disciples  to  Ayodhya,  the  place  hallowed  by  the  name  of 
Rama,  and  then  on  to  Kashi,  the  holy  seat  of  ancient  Indian 
knowledge.  The  entouraged  stayed  here  for  some  time.  When 
Narharyanand  was  about  to  leave — he  used  to  travel  every 
year — from  Sukerkhet  to  the  banks  of  the  Narmada,  Shesh 
Sanatan,  the  most  respected  South  Indian  teacher  of  Sanskrit 
in  Kashi  of  his  time,  who  had  discerned  great  talent  in  Tulasi 
Das,  asked  Naraharyanand  to  leave  behind  this  disciple  for 
instruction  in  the  scriptures.  A  little  unwilling, 
Naraharyanand  was  persuaded.  And  it  was  this  saint  Shesh 
Sanatan  who  taught  Tulasi  Das  the  Vedas,  the  Puranas  and 
all  that  there  was  in  the  ancient  scriptures.  (According  to 
Gautamchandrika  the  guru’s  name  was  Anand  Kan  an).  Kashi 
in  those  days  attracted  scholars  and  saints  from  all  over  India. 
They  came  to  participate  in  philosophical  discourses  and 
debates.  That  he  absorbed  much  of  all  that  he  heard  is  amply 
borne  out  by  the  all-too-frequent  references  scattered  all  over 
his  works  to  the  vast  Hindu  mythology — and  all  of  them 
authentic. 

Fifteen  years  after  Tulasi  Das  had  become  a  disciple  of 
Shesh  Sanatan,  the  veteran  saint  died.  The  disciple  who 
performed  the  last  rites  of  the  teacher,  as  a  son  would  so  for 
the  father,  felt  grieved. 
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The  silken  thread  that  bound  him  to  the  teacher  having 
been  severed.  He  pondered  over  his  future  and  decided  to 
return  to  his  birthplace.  He  returned  there  to  find  that  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  family.  Even  the  house  where  his  ancestors 
had  lived  had  crumbled  down.  Inhabitants  of  the  village, 
however,  welcomed  the  “son  of  the  soil”  who  had  returned  as 
an  erudite  scholar.  They  rebuilt  his  house.  His  command  of 
the  scriptures  and  his  vast  knowledge  of  ancient  Hindu  lore 
brought  him  fame  in  the  village  and  the  surrounding  areas. 
People  would  flock  to  hear  him,  one  of  the  frequent  visitors 
liked  him  so  much  that  he  offered  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to 
Tulsai  Das  in  marriage.  When  Tulasi  Das  expressed 
unwillingness  to  enter  wedlock,  the  Brahmin  staged  a  fast 
unto  death  to  coerce  Tulasi  Das  marrying  his  daughter 
Ratnavali.  The  marriage  was  a  success.  Tulasi  Das  was 
passionately  in  love  with  his  wife  who  bore  him  a  son  that 
died  in  infancy. 

Tulasi  Das  was  so  deeply  attached  to  his  wife  that  he  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  separation  from  her  for  a  single  minute. 
Once  his  wife,  feeling  homesick,  took  advantage  of  her 
brother’s  visit  and  of  her  husband’s  absence,  to  go  over  to  the 
parents  for  Raksha  Bandhan.  When  Tulasi  Das  returned 
home  late  in  the  evening  and  found  that  she  had  gone  to  her 
parents  he  was  distressed.  As  the  night  he  plunged  into  the 
waters  of  the  river  in  spate  to  swim  across  and  to  walk  to  his 
beloved’s  house,  to  surprise  her  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  The  wife,  Ratnavali,  must  have  felt  flattered  by  the 
devotion  shown  by  the  husband,  but  she  mused,  and  lovingly 
cajoled  him  telling  him  that  if  he  had  devoted  to  Rama  only  a 
fraction  of  love  that  he  had  shown  for  her  body,  a  bundle  of 
flesh  and  bones,  he  would  have  achieved  salvation.  Tulasi 
Das  was  shaken.  He  turned  his  back  on  the  life  of  a 
householder.  The  wife  now  felt  remorseful,  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  stay  back,  and  sent  her  brother  to  bring  him  back.  For 
Tulasi  Das,  however,  there  was  no  looking  back.  He  had  set 
on  a  new  course  which  became  his  life’s  mission.  He  went  to 
Prayag,  Chitrakut  and  Kashi.  Then  he  set  off  to  visit  all  the 
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principal  pilgrimage  centres  and  all  the  places  associated  with 
the  life  of  Rama,  e.g.  Mithila,  Rameswaram  and  also 
Jagannathpuri,  Dwarka,  Badrinath,  Brindaban  and  although 
it  seems  apocryphal,  even  Mansarovar  and  valleys  deep  in 
the  Himalayas.  These  prolonged  travels  gave  him  an  idea  of 
the  diverse  conditions  and  the  habits  of  people  in  different 
parts  of  India. 

The  places  with  which  Rama  was  associated  were  of 
special  interest.  When,  after  his  return  from  travels,  he  settled 
down  at  Kashi  (Banaras)  we  find  him  frequently  visiting  these 
places  where  Rama  had  gone,  and  also  timing  his  visit  there 
with  the  same  period  of  the  year.  Thus  he  visited  Ayodhya  in 
Chaitra  (March-April)  every  year,  because  Rama  was  born 
there  towards  the  end  of  March;  he  visited  Mithila  at  the  time 
of  rains,  when  Rama  married  Sita;  and  Chitrakut  in  the 
month  of  Magha  (January-February)  when  Rama  arrived  there. 

The  earliest  works  of  Tulsi  Das,  i.e.  Parvati  Mangal, 
Janaki  Mangal  and  Ramlala  Nahachhu ,  contain  verses  which 
are  sung  on  occasions  of  festivities,  e.g.,  nail  cutting  or  sacred 
thread  ceremony,  or  marriage  etc.  of  Rama,  in  the  60s  of  the 
16th  century.  These  works  do  not  bring  out  the  real  genius  of 
Tulasi  Das.  Vairagya  Sandipini ,  another  early  book,  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  his  piligrimages.  The  four,  together 
with  Barvai  Ramayana,  the  Rama  story  in  Abdur  Rahim  Khan- 
i-Khana  (Rahim’s  favourite  Barvai  metre),  constitute  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  “Tulasi  Panch  Ratna”.  An  earlier  work 
is  Ramagya  Prasna,  the  result  of  “crystal  gazing”.  Krishna 
Gitavali  and  Rama  Gitavali  are  also  compilations  of  the  16th 
century. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  16th  century,  however, 
is  the  classic  Ram  a  ch  ari  tin  an  as,  popularly  known  as  Tulasi 
Das’s  Ramayana.  It  was  begun  on  March  31,  1574,  marking 
Rama’s  birth  anniversary,  and  took  two  years  seven  months 
and  26  days  to  complete.  The  book,  that  has  immortalised 
Tulasi  Das,  became  so  popular  that  Tulasi  Das  came  to  be 
hailed  as  a  great  sage.  According  to  legend,  Mirabai  sent  him 
letters  for  advice,  Keshavdas  called  on  him,  Abdur  Rahim 
Khan-i-Khana  befriended  him  and  accepted  his 
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recommendations  to  bestow  favours  on  others.  Raja  Man  Singh 
and  Raja  Todar  Mai  waited  on  him.  During  Akbar’s  time,  he 
was  given  grants  of  tax-free  lands,  which  his  disciples’ 
descendants  continued  to  enjoy  for  generations.  And  there 
is  a  reference  that  he  was  once  sounded  for  the  grant  of  a 
Munsabdari,  which  he  declined.  For,  he  said  he  needed  no 
temporal  honours;  the  greatest  honour  was  the  one  bestowed 
by  the  people.  And  they  hailed  him  as  a  sage. 

The  popularity  of  Tulasi  Das  roused  hostility  in  the  priestly 
classes  who  eked  out  a  living  on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge 
of  Sanskrit.  He  was  harassed,  and  shuttled  between  Ayodhya 
and  Kashi.  The  first  two  sections  (cantos)  of  Ramacharitmanas 
were  written  in  Ayodhya,  whence  he  had  to  flee,  and  the 
remaining  cantos  at  Kashi,  the  city  of  Siva.  Here  too  he  was 
harassed. 

According  to  the  disciples  of  Tulasi  Das,  there  was  great 
opposition  by  the  Brahmins  of  Kashi  to  his  attempt  to 
propagate  the  great  story  of  Rama  in  the  spoken  language  of 
the  people.  Despite  the  blessings  of  the  greatest  scholar  of 
the  age,  Madhusudan  Saraswati,  and  the  respect  shown  to 
him  by  “Rahim”,  Raja  Man  Singh  and  Todar  Mai,  they 
threatened  him  with  dire  consequences.  When  opposition 
mounted,  he  had  to  shift  his  residence  from  one  place  to 
another  (e.g.  from  Gopal  Mandir  to  Assi  Ghat).  Attempts  were 
now  made  to  steal  the  book.  Indeed,  he  was  advised  to  throw 
it  into  the  Ganga.  He  resisted  all  attempts  to  threaten  him 
and  left  it  in  the  custody  of  one  of  his  Bhumihar  patrons, 
Todar  Mai,  chief  of  the  four  villages  that  constitute  the  larger 
part  of  Banaras  today.  Yet  the  threat  of  dire  consequences 
continued. 

Tulasi  Das  must  have  been  depressed  because  he  appealed 
to  his  great  monkey  god,  Hanuman,  for  help.  When  Hanuman 
advised  that  he  write  a  petition  to  Rama,  Tulasi  Das  wrote 
Vinaya  Patrika,  wherein  he  refers  to  his  humble  beginnings 
“from  which  Rama  had  rescued  him  and  taken  him  into  his 
protective  care.” 
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Tulasi  Das  prays:  “Lord,  you  are  full  of  compassion,  and 
I  seek  your  indulgence.  I  am  the  alms-man  and  you  are  the 
almsgiver.  I  am  a  well-known  sinner,  and  you  are  the  destroyer 
of  sin.  You  are  the  lord  and  master  of  all  those  who  have  none 
to  protect  them.  Where  then  stands  an  orphan  like  me?  There 
is  none  more  miserable  than  I,  and  none  who  saves  men 
from  miseries  as  you  do.  You  are  the  Supreme  Reality,  and  I, 
a  mere  soul.  You  are  the  master,  I  am  the  servant.  You  are  my 
father,  mother,  friend  and  guru,  a  well-wisher  at  all  stages. 
Many  indeed  are  the  bonds  of  relationship  between  you  and 
me.  You  may  treat  me  as  you  wish  to.  All  that  I,  Tulasi,  ask  of 
you  is  to  redeem  me  in  the  manner  it  is  possible.” 

Tulasi  Das  had  a  large  circle  of  admirers  and  close  friends 
who  attended  the  daily  congregations  of  devotees  of  the  Lord. 
These,  according  to  Gautamchandrika,  included  people  from 
all  walks  of  life — Brahmins,  Rajputs,  ploughmen,  labourers, 
sportsmen,  musicians,  poets,  traders,  weavers,  betel-sellers, 
barbers,  and  minstrels.  In  addition,  came  large  crowds  from 
far  and  near.  This  too  irked  the  priestly  classes  of  Kashi.  One 
day  they  rushed  to  Assi  Ghat,  where  Todar  Mai  and  Tulasi 
Das  stayed,  with  the  intention  of  putting  Tulasi  Das  to  death. 
But  Tulasi  Das  was  not  there.  Challenged  by  Todar  Mai,  they 
killed  him.  Tulasi  Das,  who  returned  later  to  find  his  friend 
and  patron  dead,  wept  bitterly.  A  few  years  later  (in  1612), 
there  was  a  dispute  over  the  assets  of  Todar  Mai  between 
one  of  his  two  sons  and  the  latter’s  nephew.  Tulasi  Das,  who 
was  approached,  helped  resolve  the  dispute,  and  the  deed  (in 
Persian)  called  “panchayatnama”,  now  in  Maharaja 
Ramnagar’s  library,  is  possibly  the  only  document  which  has 
two  verses  in  Tulasi  Das’s  own  hand. 

Tulasi  Das,  who  had  been  a  witness  to  a  few  famines  in 
Akbar’s  reign,  and  later  in  Jehangir’s  time,  and  had  seen 
exploitation  and  misery  of  people,  now,  in  the  evening  of  his 
life,  saw  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Banaras  afflicted  by 
plague.  He  tended  the  poor.  Later,  he  himself  got  pains  all 
over  his  body  and  also  suffered  from  boils.  He  appealed  to 
Rama  to  rid  him  of  his  pains. 
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Tulasi  Das  died  on  the  banks  of  Assi  in  1623  at  the  age  of 
80.  His  life’s  harvest  had  been  rich.  Even  today  millions  of 
simple,  devoted  souls  find  solace  in  the  recitation  of 
Ramacharitmanas,  whenever  they  are  in  distress,  mentally 
or  otherwise.  The  elite  also  find  in  this  epic  great  depths  of 
meaning — aesthetic  and  spiritual.  Here  is  concentrated 
thought  of  varied  schools  of  philosophy. 

The  dozen  works  of  Tulasi  Das,  written  over  half  a  century 
in  different  metres  (Kavitta  metre  in  Kavitavali,  Dohas  in 
Dohavali,  Barvai  in  Baravi  Ramayana  and  lyrics  as  in  Vinaya 
Patrika,  etc.)  are  to  be  sung  on  festive  occasions,  e.g.  nail 
cutting,  sacred  thread  or  wedding  ( Ramlala  Nahachhu,  Janaki 
Mangal,  Parvati  Mangal),  or  are  sung  in  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
the  protector  of  the  poor,  down-trodden  or  recited  before  Vijay 
Dasami  (Dussehra)  e.g.  Ramacharitmanas. 

The  themes  of  all  the  works  are  related  to  the  story  of 
Rama  or  deal  with  episodes  from  his  life.  Rama  is  not  only 
the  Perfect  or  Model  Man  but  has  attributes  of  Divinity.  Of 
all  the  works,  the  one  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  his 
Ramacharitmanas.  Work  of  the  highest  artistic  merit,  it 
consists  of  5,100  chaupayis  (quatrains)  and  1,200  dohas 
(couplets),  as  against  2,200  verses  in  all  his  other  works. 

In  Ramacharitmanas,  Tulasi  Das  is  so  full  of  humility  that 
he  minimises  even  his  own  contribution  to  the  book.  He  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  first  revealed  by  Siva  to  his  consort 
Parvati  and  again  to  Kaka  Bhushandi.  From  him  Yajnavalkya 
received  it,  and  he  recited  it  to  Bharadwaja.  The  implication 
is  that  the  narration  is  by  divine  order  and  could  not  be 
wrong. 

Ramacharitmanas  is  based  not  only  on  the  familiar  story 
of  Ramayana  by  Valmiki,  who  had  portrayed  Rama  as  the 
Model  Man,  but  also — in  fact  more — on  the  subsequent  work 
Adhyatma  Ramayana,  wherein  Rama  is  portrayed  as  an 
incarnation  of  the  Supreme,  and  possibly  also  drawn  on  the 
Ramayana  in  other  Indian  languages. 
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Tulasi  Das  called  his  work  Ramacharitmanas,  or  the  “Lake 
of  the  Deeds  of  Rama”.  He  so  named  it  because  he  held  that 
the  seven  cantos,  or  kandas,  were  like  the  “beautiful  flights 
of  steps”  to  the  holy  waters  which  cleanse  and  purify  the  soul. 
The  “Lake”,  he  added,  is  not  for  the  “sensual  wretches”,  who 
like  the  “cranes  and  crows”,  have  no  place  in  such  a  pond. 
“Here  are  no  prurient  and  seductive  stories,  like  snails,  and 
frogs  and  scum  on  water.  Should  the  lustful  and  greedy  ones 
come,  they  would  be  disappointed.” 

The  seven  cantos  of  Ramacharitmanas,  according  to 
tradition  were  written: 

To  row  across  the  ocean  of  the  world; 

To  wash  away  arrogant  hypocrisy  and  establish  the 
pure  and  highest  religion; 

To  destroy  the  accumulated  sins  of  Kaliyuga  and  to 
highlight  the  beauty  of  devotion  to  God; 

To  erase  sectarianism  and  teach  the  lesson  of  love  and 
devotion; 

To  create  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  the  holy  and 
enhance  the  joy  of  the  good; 

To  explain  how  devotion  to  Hari  depends  upon  Hara; 
and 

To  point  the  way  to  the  Vedic  path. 

Explaining  his  object  in  composing  the  great  work  written 
in  metres  suited  to  the  occasions  and  handled  with  unusual 
deftness,  Tulsi  Das,  in  the  introductory  verses,  says  :  “My 
intellect  is  beggarly,  but  my  ambition  is  high.  And  I  am 
confident  that,  while  the  noble  ones  would  be  happy  and 
joyous  to  hear  my  story  of  Rama,  the  foolish  ones  would  laugh 
at  me.  Well,  if  they  wish  to  laugh  at  my  homely  speech  or  poor 
wit,  let  them,  for,  it  is  through  no  fault  of  mine;  it  is  only 
because  of  their  inability  to  understand  the  true  nature  of 
real  devotion  to  the  Lord  that  the  story  that  I  tell  would  sound 
insipid.  To  the  true  and  disciplined  worshippers  of  Hari  and 
Hara,  the  story  of  Rehubar  (Rama)  will  be  sweet  as  honey.” 
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The  reference  to  the  homely  speech  for  projection  of  the 
story  is,  really  speaking,  in  regard  to  the  language  Tulsi  Das 
used.  The  Ramayana  till  then  had  been  told  in  chaste  Sanskrit, 
which  enabled  the  priestly  class  of  Brahmins  to  make  the 
story  a  close  preserve.  They  did  not  wish  the  story  to  be  told 
in  the  spoken  language  of  the  people  which  would  make  the 
story  available  to  the  common  man.  And  this  precisely  is  what 
Tulsi  Das  aimed  at. 

Even  though  the  brief  invocation  of  the  seven  sections  is 
in  chaste  Sanskrit  or  with  a  heavy  Sanskritic  base,  the  rest  of 
the  book  has  been  written  in  spoken  Avadhi  and  Brajbhasha. 
While  the  principal  story  is  that  of  Rama,  there  are  certain 
ancillary  stories,  parables,  episodes  or  incidents  taken  from 
the  storehouse  of  Puranic  and  other  ancient  literature.  Some 
of  these  run  along  the  principal  story;  others  go  some  distance 
and  then  stop  or  taper  off;  yet  others  which  explain  the 
background  of  some  of  the  characters  in  their  previous  lives; 
and  also  some  which  throw  light  on  certain  important  aspects, 
known  only  to  the  characters  themselves.  There  are  also  some 
themes  which  are  brought  in  only  to  explain  the  reasons  or 
causes  why  some  characters  come  to  take  birth  in  human  form. 
All  these  are  introduced  admittedly  to  impart  a  flow  to  the 
narrative  and  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  reader  or  listener. 

The  canvas  of  Ramacharitmanas  with  some  200  odd 
characters  is  vast,  ranging  as  it  does  from  God  Almighty 
Himself,  in  the  human  form,  to  the  insignificant  spider.  In 
addition  to  human  beings,  it  embraces  gods,  deities,  serpents, 
monkeys,  bears  and  birds  of  all  species,  whose  thoughts  are 
projected  as  those  of  human  beings.  The  hero,  heroine  and 
the  villain  have  all  been  conceived  in  the  traditional  pattern 
of  an  epic.  However,  despite  his  being  rooted  in  the  age-old 
values  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  Tulasi  Das  does  introduce 
some  changes  in  the  text,  and  his  yardstick  of  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  a  character  is  just  one,  namely,  devotion  to  Rama. 

Rama,  the  hero,  is  in  the  image  of  the  Absolute  made 
personal.  The  first  cause  of  all  things,  he  takes  birth  in  the 
form  of  a  human  being,  with  the  sole  object  of  putting  an  end 
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to  injustice  and  oppression,  and  conversely  that  of  re¬ 
establishing  dharma.  He  knows  that  he  is  only  an  actor  to 
play  on  the  stage  in  various  guises.  He  remains  aware  all  the 
time  of  his  divine  attributes.  In  fact,  Tulasi  Das  makes  the 
birth  of  Rama  a  festive  occasion  for  the  gods  who  board 
bedecked  planes  to  shower  flowers  and  to  sound  bugles  in 
the  skies.  The  gods,  sages  and  all  others  start  praying  and 
offering  their  services.  Kaka  Bhushandi,  who  had  taken  the 
form  of  a  crow  to  play  with  child  Rama  and  his  three  step¬ 
brothers,  and  who  had  been  a  devotee  of  Rama  in  previous 
lives  also,  is  aware  of  the  divine  attributes.  In  fact,  child  Rama 
even  plays  pranks  with  mother  Kausalya  and  thus  gives 
glimpses  of  his  divinity!  The  theme  of  the  divinity  of  Rama 
runs  throughout  the  book. 

Among  the  early  references  in  the  book  to  this  fact  is  the 
enigmatic  smile  of  bemusement  that  Rama  as  a  child  gives  to 
his  mother  Kausalya,  who  is  baffled  by  such  of  his  antics  as 
when  the  mother  had  bathed  the  child  Rama,  dressed  him 
and  put  him  to  bed.  Then  she  herself  bathed,  worshipped  the 
family  deity  and  offered  oblations.  When  she  went  to  the  place 
where  she  had  prepared  the  sacrificial  oblations  and  returned 
to  the  family  deity  she  saw  child  Rama  eating  the  oblations! 
Alarmed,  she  ran  to  the  babe,  and  found  him  asleep.  She 
rushed  back  and  saw  her  son  again  near  the  deity.  Seeing 
two  Rama  boys,  “one  here  and  one  there”,  she  asked  herself 
if  her  mind  had  gone  astray,  or  there  was  some  other 
explanation  for  this. 

Says  Tulasi  Das  :  “When  Rama  saw  his  mother,  so 
confused,  the  Lord  smiled  sweetly  and  laughed.  He  revealed 
to  his  mother  his  own  wondrous,  true  universal  form.  A 
myraid  bright  universe  she  beheld  set  on  every  hair,  Sivas 
and  Brahmas;  numberless  Suns  and  Moons  with  bright  rays 
and  beams,  many  a  mountain  and  river,  ocean,  land  and  wood; 
time,  destiny,  the  three  constituents,  virtue,  wisdom  and 
nature — even  things  that  she  had  never  heard  of.  When  she 
beheld  the  illusion  or  mystic  vision,  she  stood  trembling  in 
dire  alarm,  her  hands  folded.  She  saw  the  soul  that  illusion 
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makes  to  dance;  she  saw  the  faithful  devotion  that  sets  it  free. 
She  felt  a  thrill  of  awe  and  could  utter  no  words.  She  closed 
her  eyes,  and  bowed  her  head  in  reverence  before  his  feet. 
Seeing  his  mother  lost  in  a  daze,  Rama  again  became  an 
infant.  But  she  was  afraid  to  sing  his  praises.  For  she  thought 
‘I  held  the  Father  of  the  world  to  be  my  son!’  And  Hari,  in  all 
earnestness,  warned  his  mother,  “Hear  me,  mother!  Never, 
and  nowhere,  repeat  what  you  have  seen!”  Kausalya  again 
and  again  humbly  besought  him  with  folded  hands,  “Never 
again,  O  Lord,  may  you  try  your  magic  power  and  confuse  me 
with  the  illusion.” 

Again,  when  Rama  asked  the  boatman  to  transport  him 
across  the  Ganga,  the  latter  hesitated,  because  he  knew  the 
Lord’s  “hidden  powers”.  He  addressed  the  Lord  :  “People 
say  that  the  dust  of  your  lotus  feet  has  a  kind  of  magic  effect. 
A  rock,  touched  by  it,  became  a  beautiful  woman  (Ahalya). 
And  (as  we  all  know)  wood  is  softer  than  stone.  If  my  boat 
becomes  a  hermit’s  wife  I  shall  lose  my  boat  and  the  ferry  be 
closed.  The  only  means  of  livelihood  of  myself  and  my  family 
would  be  gone.  If  you  wish  me  to  transport  you  across  the 
river  and  persist  I  too  must  insist  upon  washing  your  lotus 
feet...  When  I  have  done  this,  I  will  take  you  aboard.  I  want 
no  fee  ....  Merciful  Lord  of  Tulsi  Das,  till  I  have  washed  your 
feet,  I  shall  not  transport  you  across.”  ...  The  all-knowing 
Lord  Rama  gave  a  meaningful  smile  to  his  wife  and  brother 
and  took  note  of  the  words  of  the  boatman. 

Seeing  that  he  would  be  fighting  thousands  of  demons, 
Rama  himself  tells  Sita  about  the  necessity  of  her  taking  on  a 
different  guise.  One  is  surprised  to  be  told  by  Tulsi  Das  that 
“not  even  Lakshmana  knew  the  secret  of  what  the  blessed 
Lord  had  done”.  And  what  should  be  more  suggestive  of 
Rama’s  divine  form  than  Ravana  being  introduced  to  us  as  a 
virtuous  king  of  Kekaya  who  had  been  reborn — under  a 
curse — as  the  demon  king  of  Lanka  for  the  sole  reason  that 
he  may  fight,  with  all  the  demoniacal  force  at  his  command, 
“only  to  die  at  the  hands  of  Rama”,  the  incarnation  of  the 
Supreme  deity,  and  thus  get  redemption! 
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And  despite  his  divinity  Tulsi  Das  makes  Rama  behave 
as  a  human  being,  as  an  ideal  son,  brother  and  husband.  His 
attitude  towards  his  step-mother  Kaikeyi,  who  was  responsible 
for  his  banishment,  borders  on  the  model.  Not  only  does  he 
give  her  all  the  respect  due  to  her,  but  also  shows  more  concern 
than  for  his  own  mother. 

When  Lakshmana  is  hit  by  a  missile  and  becomes 
unconscious,  Rama  grieves  and  says  that  the  loss  of  a  wife 
cannot  be  so  grievous  as  that  of  a  brother  (for  one  could  have 
another  wife,  but  not  a  brother).  At  this  point  of  time,  he 
gives  expression  to  the  problem  of  not  of  the  recovery  of  Sita, 
but  how  he  would  face  Lakshmana’s  mother  on  his  return. 
Earlier,  Rama  had  wept  on  the  abduction  of  Sita;  and  his 
wailings  and  his  questioning  of  all  including  trees,  birds  and 
animals  as  to  where  she  had  gone  were  just  like  those  of  any 
mortal.  He  had  wept  when  he  had  seen  an  injured  Jatayu 
who  told  him  of  Ravana’s  ignoble  deeds. 

Caste,  class  or  status  in  life  were  immaterial  to  Rama.  In 
exile,  he  accepted  all,  including  the  untouchable  Nishadas, 
Chandalas,  Kols,  Bhils,  Kiratas,  Savaras,  Khasas,  Yavanas, 
etc,  as  deserving  all  respect  and  due  consideration  like  other 
human  beings. 

We  find  him  treating  Guha,  the  chief  of  the  untouchable 
Nishada  tribals,  with  more  than  usual  consideration.  In  fact, 
his  treatment  of  the  Nishada  chief  was  such  that  it  made  the 
chief  his  first  principal  disciple.  The  Nishada  chief  was  so 
devoted  to  Rama  that  he  at  first  distrusted  the  motives  of 
Bharata,  who  came  with  hordes  of  people  to  visit  Rama, 
apprehending  danger  to  Rama’s  person.  When  Sabari,  the 
aged  wowan  of  Savara  tribe,  offered  bulbs,  roots  and  fruits, 
Rama  partook  of  them  saying  that  all  living  beings  were 
equally  dear  to  him. 

Ravana’s  death,  at  Rama’s  hands,  was  not  due  to  any  ill 
will.  In  fact,  Rama’s  real  aim  was  to  bring  Ravana  back  to  the 
correct  path,  and  not  really  to  kill  him.  Rama’s  emissaries 
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had  tried,  at  the  master’s  bidding,  to  persuade  Ravana  to  give 
up  his  evil  ways.  Ravana,  however,  did  not  oblige.  Significantly, 
when  Ravana  was  killed  Rama  did  not  annex  his  kingdom. 
Instead,  he  put  Vibhishana  on  the  throne,  and  himself 
performed  Ravana’ s  obsequies  with  great  honours. 

The  casualness  with  which  he  treats  power  was  to  be  a 
lesson  to  the  rulers  of  generations  to  come,  and  certainly  a 
basic  characteristic  of  Rama  Rajya. 

Different  from  Rama  in  humility,  forgiveness  and 
generosity  Lakshmana’s  character  is  somewhat  unusual.  He 
passed  fourteen  years  with  his  brother  in  exile,  and  never 
slept  at  night  because  he  stood  guard  over  his  brother  and  his 
sister-in-law  into  whose  eyes  he  never  looked,  his  gaze  being 
always  fixed  on  her  feet. 

Sita  as  portrayed  by  Tulasi  Das  is  quoted  as  the  model  of 
Indian  womanhood,  not  only  as  the  ideal  wife  and  companion 
but  also  as  the  ideal  daughter-in-law.  Such  is  the  importance 
of  his  heroine  that  sometimes  the  Ramayana  is  called  “Sita 
Charit”.  Her  upbringing  in  luxury — in  her  youth  she  is  afraid 
to  see  even  the  picture  of  a  monkey? — is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  later  life  of  hardships  which  she  undergoes  with  a  smile 
in  the  company  of  her  husband.  She  is  also  the  manifestation 
of  Adi  Shakti  and  has  attributes  of  divinity.  Ravana  takes  her 
away  but  he  is  unable  to  touch  her. 

Ravana,  against  whose  kingdom  Tulasi  Das  makes  Rama 
mount  an  assault,  is  no  ordinary  king.  His  kingdom,  Lanka, 
is  fabulously  rich;  for,  he  had  robbed  even  the  wealthiest, 
Kubera,  to  fill  it  with  gold.  Brave,  courageous,  judicious  and 
knowledgeable,  he  is  also  haughty,  insolent,  violent,  passionate 
and  lustful.  Despite  the  weakness  of  Ravana,  we  see  that 
Tulasi  Das  portrays  him  as  a  great  character;  because  the 
higher  the  stature  of  Ravana,  higher  still  was  that  of  Rama.  It 
is  also  significant  that  Tulasi  Das  makes  Ravana’ s  maternal 
grandfather,  Malyavan,  his  brothers  Vibhishana  and 
Kumbhakarana  and  even  his  wife  Mandodari  appear  fully 
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aware  of  the  divinity  of  Rama  and  almost  his  admirers.  They 
all  criticise  Ravana  for  his  evil  ways,  and  even  rebuke  him. 

The  Ramacharitmanas  continues  to  be  a  great  work. 
People  recite  it  or  hear  it  being  recited.  There  is  no  village  in 
northern  India  where  the  story  is  not  recited  or  staged  every 
year  at  the  time  of  Dusseshra.  People  listen  to  it  and  are  deeply 
moved.  At  recitation  at  several  contexts,  they  shed  tears.  It  is 
the  Hindu  ideal  or  the  code  of  conduct.  What  greater  tribute 
to  a  writer  could  there  be  than  the  fact  that  the  accepted  form 
of  greeting  in  northern  India  is  “Jai  Ramji  Ki”. 

Tulasi  Das  was  greatly  helped  in  all  this  by  command  of 
language  which  enabled  him  to  approach  and  appeal  to  all 
and  sundry.  Tulasi  Das  was  equally  deft  in  both  Avadhi  and 
Brajbhasha.  He  popularised  some  90,000  Sanskrit  words  in 
towns  and  the  countryside  and  also  some  40,000  words, 
considered  rustic  or  vulgar,  used  by  the  rural  people,  among 
elite  of  the  towns.  He  thus  used  and  popularised  the 
sophisticated  words  in  the  countryside  and  ensured  respect 
in  the  towns  for  words  used  in  the  countryside.  He  was  a 
great  integrator.  He  brought  about  fusion  between  the  two 
equally  rich  and  important  languages,  viz.  Avadhi,  which  was 
his  own,  and  Brajbhasha,  which  he  learnt  assiduously.  Equally 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that  perhaps  for  the  first  time  he  freely 
used  thousands  of  words  of  Persian  and  Arabic  origin  that 
had  gained  currency  in  India  before  the  Mughals  came  in. 
And  a  remarkable  and  unparalled  facility  that  Tulasi  Das 
showed  was  in  adapting  thousands  of  words  to  the  metres  in 
which  he  wrote  or  composed.  It  is  a  rare  treat  to  see  him  use 
nouns  as  verbs  and  verbs  as  nouns.  He  does  so  by  slightly 
twisting  the  tail  of  a  word  or  by  adapting  the  syllables.  This  is 
something  which  nobody  else  had  been  able  to  do  earlier,  and 
indeed  has  done  since  his  time  with  such  deftness.  He  gave  a 
new  texture  to  the  language,  and  all  this  with  the  idea  of 
propagating  the  story  of  Rama,  the  incarnation  of  the  Divine. 
Hence  his  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 
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The  Ramacharitmanas  has  been  so  popular  that,  even  in 
the  remotest  village  of  India  the  story  of  Rama,  as  told  by 
Tulasi  Das  is  staged  every  year,  at  the  time  of  Dussehra,  and 
his  verses  quoted  by  millions  of  people  ranging  from  the 
scholar  to  the  illiterate  villager.  The  popularity  of  this  book 
has  been  unrivalled. 

Mahatma  Gandhi,  in  his  Story  of  My  Experiments  with 
Truth  said:  “What  left  a  deep  impression  on  me  was  the 

reading  of  Ramayana  before  my  father . The  reader 

was  a  great  devotee  of  Rama — Ladha  Maharaj  of  Bileswar  . . 
....  I  must  have  been  13  at  the  time;  but  I  quite  remember 
being  enraptured  by  his  reading.  That  laid  the  foundation  of 
my  deep  devotion  to  the  Ramayana.  Today,  I  regard  the 
Ramayana  of  Tulasi  Das  as  the  greatest  book  of  all  devotional 
literature”.  Throughout  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  writings  we  find 
him  profusely  quote  verses  from  Tulasi  Das;  he  knew  the 
whole  work  by  heart  and  drew  such  inspiration  from  it  that 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  there  was  no  situation  in 
human  life  to  which  Tulasi  Das  had  not  referred.  When  once 
a  questioner  asked  him  wherefrom  he  drew  inspiration  for 
his  non-cooperation  movement,  Gandhiji  referred  to  the 
dialogue  between  Ravana,  the  demon  king  of  Lanka,  and  Sita 
who  had  been  given  an  ultimatum  that  she  must  respond  to 
his  overtures  or  face  dire  consequences.  That  is  what  Sita 
told  Ravana :  “Only  two  things  can  touch  my  neck.  They  are 
either  the  soft-but-as-strong-as-an-elephant’s-trunk-like  arms 
of  my  husband  Rama;  or  the  sword.  No  third  force  can  touch 
me”.  This,  said  Gandhiji,  was  what  formed  the  basis  of  non¬ 
cooperation.  Gandhiji  always  insisted  that  he  drew  inspiration 
from  Tulasi  Das  for  his  belief  that  Truth  signifies  God.  And 
the  ideal  for  which  Gandhiji  worked  all  his  life  was  “Rama 
Rajya”,  the  state  of  governance  in  Rama’s  kingdom  as 
portrayed  by  Tulasi  Das. 

In  his  Foreword  to  the  Rev.  A.G.  Atkin’s  Ramayana ,  C. 
Rajagopalachari  wrote:  “Tulasi  Das  made  his  vision  of  God 
into  a  concrete  reality  for  the  commonest  of  men  around  him. 
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Tulasi  Das  could  have  made  himself  as  grand  or  obscure  as 
any  philosopher,  ancient  or  modern;  for  he  had  learning 
enought  for  it.  But  he  was  too  pious  to  lose  himself  in  that 
manner.  His  great  love  of  the  common  folk  enabled  him  to 
produce  a  work  that  has  stood  the  test  of  centuries  like  a  rock 
among  philosphers,  pundits  and  lowly  men  and  women”. 

Vincent  A.  Smith,  the  British  biographer  of  Akbar  the 
Great,  referred  to  Tulasi  Das  as  “the  tallest  tree  in  the  magic 
garden”  of  medieval  Hindu  poetry.  “His  name  will  not  be 
found  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  or  in  the  pages  of  any  any  Muslim 
annalist,  or  in  the  books  by  European  authors  based  on  the 
narratives  of  the  Persian  historians.  Yet  that  Hindu  was  the 
greatest  man  of  his  age  in  India — greater  even  than  Akbar 
himself,  in  as  much  as  the  conquet  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
millions  of  men  and  women  affected  by  the  poet  was  an 
achievement  infinitely  more  lasting  work  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  centuries  like  a  rock  among  philosophers,  pundits  and 
lowly  men  and  women”. 

“It  is  noeworthy”,  observed  Professor  Williams,  “that  the 
Rama  legends  have  always  retained  their  purity,  and,  unlike 
those  of  Brahma,  Krishna,  Siva  and  Durga,  have  never  been 
mixed  up  with  indecencies  and  licentiousness.  In  fact,  the 
worship  of  Rama  has  never  degenerated  to  the  same  extent 
as  that  of  some  of  those  other  deities”. 

According  to  winternitz’s  History  of  Indian  Literature 
“the  Ramayana  has  become  the  property  of  the  whole  Indian 
people,  and  scarcely  any  other  poem  in  the  entire  literature 
of  the  world  has  influenced  the  thought  and  poetry  of  a  great 
nation  for  centuries”.  Says  F.E.  Keay:  “The  Ramayana  of 
Tulasi  Das  will  always  hold  its  place  as  the  work  of  a  great 
literary  genius.  The  importance  of  its  influence  cannot  be 
exaggerated”. 

Edwin  Greaves  in  his  Sketch  of  Hindi  Liter atue  says: 
“Tulasi  Das  was  a  very  real  and  lovable  man,  and  in  his  works, 

he  invariably  still  lives . The  Ramayana  is  the  work  by 

which  the  author  is  immortalised.  It  is  the  Bible  of  the  Hindi¬ 
speaking  Hindus.  The  Goswami’s  humble  and  devout  spirit 
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is  united  with  an  ability  to  use  Hindi  in  a  way  which  no  other 
writer  equalled.  Tulasi  Das  wrote  not  to  display  his  learning, 
or  to  tickle  the  ears  of  pedants;  he  wrote  for  the  people,  and 
has  had  his  reward.  No  poet  in  English  has  ever  been  to  the 
masses  that  Tulsi  Das  has  been  to  the  people  of  India.” 

F.  S.  Growse  in  his  introduction  to  his  prose  translation 
of  the  Manas  says  :“....  the  book  is  in  every  man’s  hands 
from  the  court  to  the  cottage,  and  is  read  or  heard  and 
appreciated  by  every  class  of  the  Hindu  community,  whether 
high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old  ....  The  purity  of  its 
moral  sentiments  and  the  absolute  avoidance  of  the  slightest 
approach  to  any  pruriency  of  idea  . .  .  render  it  a  singularly 
unexceptionable  text  book.” 

And  Sir  George  A.  Grierson  saw  Ramacharitmanas  as  the 
basic  code  of  conduct.  “Pundits  may  speak  of  the  Vedas  and 
Upanishads,  and  a  few  may  even  study  them;  others  may  say 
that  their  beliefs  are  represented  by  the  Pur  anas;  but,  for 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Hindustan,  learned  and 
unlearned,  the  Ramayana  of  Tulsi  Das  is  the  only  standard 
of  moral  conduct.” 

Again,  “This  extraordinary  man,  who,  if  we  take  for  our 
test  the  influence  that  he  exercises  at  the  present  day,  was 
one  of  the  half-dozen  great  writers  that  Asia  has  produced, 
deserves  more  than  a  brief  reference.  He  is  commonly  known 
to  Europeans  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Rama,  but  he  was 
far  more  than  that.  He  occupies  a  position  among  the  singers 
of  the  Rama  saga  peculiar  to  himself.  Unlike  the  numerous 
religious  poets  who  dwelt  in  the  Doab,  and  whose  theme  was 
Krishna,  he  lived  humbly  in  Benares,  unequalled  and  alone 
in  his  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  Disciples  he  had  in 
plenty — today  they  are  numbered  by  millions — but  imitators, 
none.  Looking  back  through  the  vista  of  centuries  we  see  his 
noble  figure  standing  in  its  own  pure  light  as  the  guide  and 
saviour  of  Hindustan.  His  influence  has  never  ceased,  nay,  it 
has  ever  kept  increasing;  and  only  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
fate  of  Tantra- ridden  Bengal  or  on  the  wanton  orgies  that 
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are  carried  out  under  the  name  of  Krishna-  worship,  can  we 
justly  appreciate  the  work  of  the  man  who  first  in  Northern 
India  taught  the  infinite  vileness  of  sin  and  the  infinite 
graciousness  of  the  Diety,  and  whose  motto  might  have  been — 

‘He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small.’ 

“But  Tulasi  Das  did  not  only  teach  this  elevated  system 
of  religion,  — he  succeeded  in  getting  his  teaching  accepted. 
He  founded  no  sect,  laid  down  no  dogmatic  creed,  and  yet 
his  great  work  is  at  the  present  day  the  one  Bible  of  ninety 
millions  of  people,  and  fortunate  it  has  been  for  them  that 
they  had  this  guide.  It  has  been  received  as  the  perfect  example 
of  the  perfect  book  and  thus  its  influence  has  been  exercised 
not  only  over  the  unlettered  multitude,  but  over  the  long  series 
of  authors  who  followed  him,  and  especially  over  the  crowd 
which  sprang  into  existence  with  the  introduction  of  printing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  importance  of  Tulsi 
Das  in  the  history  of  India  cannot  be  overrated.  Putting  the 
literary  merits  of  his  work  out  of  the  question,  the  fact  of  its 
universal  acceptance  by  all  classes,  from  Bhagalpur  to  the 
Punjab,  and  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  Nerbudda,  surely 
demands  more  than  a  polite  acknowledgment  of  his  existence. 
Half  a  century  ago,  an  old  missionary  said  to  me  that  no  one 
could  hope  to  understand  the  native  of  Upper  India,  till  he 
had  mastered  every  line  that  Tulsi  Das  had  written.  I  have 
since  learned  to  know  how  right  he  was.” 


PREMANANDA 


M.  R.  Majumdar 


I  premananda,  son  of  Krishna  of  Baroda1  in  Gujarat,  was 
the  greatest  literary  figure  of  the  age.  A  Brahmin  by  caste, 
he  was  left  an  orphan  in  his  infancy  He  was  illiterate  till  he 
was  about  14  years  of  age.  He  passed  his  years  of 
apprenticeship  at  Baroda  (referred  to  as  ‘Veerakshetra’  and 
‘Vadodaru’  by  him)  in  a  subrub  called  Mahmudwadi  where 
he  was  staying.  This  place  has  since  been  named  after  the 
poet  as  ‘Premananda  Kavi-ni-Pole’.  Nearby,  the  Premananda 
Prasasto  has  been  inscribed  in  marble,  during  the  Ter¬ 
centenary  Celebrations  held  in  July,  1968  to  commemorate 
the  poet’s  literary  career. 

In  the  company  of  a  Sannyasi,  Guru  Ramacharana,  who 
was  putting  up  at  the  Siva  temple  of  Kamanath  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Visvamitri,  Premananda  toured  North  India, 
keeping  his  eyes  and  mind  open,  studying  Sanskrit  and  Hindi, 
then  the  language  of  culture.  He  thus  managed  to  gather  a 
vast  store  of  knowledge  useful  for  the  poet’s  craft.  For  the 
gift  of  poetry,  Premananda,  too,  like  Narasimha  Mehta,  who 
flourished  before  him,  and  like  his  illustrious  successor 
Dayaram,  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  divine  grace. 

At  first,  Premananda  wrote  in  Hindi,  the  popular  court- 
language;  but  his  Guru  disapproved  of  his  efforts  :  “Why 
neglect  your  door-steps  and  go  in  search  of  a  distant 
mountain?”  Accepting  the  advice,  he  restricted  his  literary 
activities  to  his  mother-tongue. 


1.  (1636—1734  A.D.) 
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In  Gujarat,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  the  institution  of 
Purana- reciters  called  Gagaria  Bhatta  or  Mana  Bhatta.  They 
are  Brahmins  and  their  business  is  to  recite  at  night  before 
large  audiences,  with  suitable  comments  and  illustrations 
accompanied  by  music,  the  soul-stirring  epics,  the  Ramayana 
and  the  Mahabharata.  The  verses  are  mostly  their  own,  and 
while  singing  them,  they  keep  time  by  means  of  striking  metal- 
rings  worn  on  their  little  fingers  against  a  large,  round, 
narrow-necked  copper  pitcher,  called  Gagara  or  Mana. 

A  devout  reciter  carries  the  audience  with  him  by  his 
manner  of  reproducing  the  incidents  vividly  before  them.  Any 
night,  in  the  streets  of  Broach,  Surat,  Ahmedabad  or  Baroda 
one  can  see  the  reciter,  now  swaying  his  audience  by  means 
of  his  apt  illustrations  and  again  exciting  them  to  the  very 
highest  pitch  of  feeling,  by  himself  sympathetically  half-rising 
from  his  seat,  in  narration  of  a  spirited  dialogue. 

Premananda  began  his  career  of  such  a  composer  and  a 
reciter  of  Akhyanas  in  Baroda  and  Surat,  then  the  richest 
port  in  the  Moghul  Empire.  He  gradually  gained  popularity, 
and  was  in  demand  at  Baroda,  Nandurbar,  Burhanpur  and 
the  whole  of  West  Khandesh,  having  been  patronized  by  one 
Desai  Sankardas  Mehta. 

Sankardas  was  the  Governor  ( Sarkar )  and  Deshadipati 
(Desai)  of  West  Khandesh,  whose  ancestors  had  originally 
migrated  from  Ahmedabad.  Premananda  specifically  mentions 
the  name  of  ‘Vaishnava  Mehta  Sankardas’  in  his  poem  Rama 
Yajna,  (based  on  Rama-Ravana  Yuddha )  composed  in  Samvat 
1741  x,  at  whose  behest,  Premananda  revised  his  previous 
version  of  the  poem. 

It  was  to  console  the  bereaved  patron  that  Premananda 
composed  the  ‘Story  of  Nala’  in  Samvat  1742.  Several 
references  to  Premananda  and  his  patron  are  preserved  in 
the  family  ledgers  of  Sankardas,  in  custody  of  his  descendent 
Shri  Sivalaldas,  still  living  in  the  ancestral  house  at 
Nandurbar. 


1.  c  1685  A.D. 
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Sankardas  patronised  another  Marathi  poet  Bhanudatta 
alias.  ‘Hari  Kavi’  also,  who  composed  a  Sanskrit  Mahakavya, 
Shri  Sambhuraja  Charita,  dealing  with  the  marriage  of  his 
illustrious  patron’s  nephew,  Sambhudas,  with  Champa 
belonging  to  another  rich  banker’s  family  of  Surat. 

Premananda’s  contemporary  in  Maharashtra  was 
Sreedhara  Kavi,  the  reputed  poet  of  the  Pandava  Pratapa 
and  the  Rama  Vijaya,  besides  several  other  episodes  from  the 
epics  and  the  Puranas. 

Premananda’s  poems  have  a  sort  of  autobiographical 
interest.  Almost  all  of  them  give  the  Sam  vat  year,  day  of  the 
week,  month  and  date  of  their  composition,  together  with 
the  place  where  they  were  composed,  like  surat,  Baroda  or 
Nandurbar.  They,  sometimes,  also  give  the  number  of  lines 
and  verses  in  each.  Although  he  ordinarily  does  not  refer  to 
events  in  his  life,  he  has,  at  least  once  or  twice  referred  to 
some  outstanding  event  in  his  life. 

His  occasional  visits  to  Nandurbar,  and  twice  to  Nasik, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Simhastha  (the  Sun  coming  in  the  Simha 
Rashi)  occurring  every  twelve  years — once  in  Sam  vat  17291 
and  next  in  1741 — has  been  alluded  to  by  him.  The  former 
visit  to  Nasik,  preceeding  the  famine  in  Samvat  1729,  has 
made  him  give  a  very  realistic  picture  of  that  famine  in  Gujarat 
in  his  Rishyasringa  Akhyana. 

Premananda  wrote  voluminiously.  His  Akhyanas  were 
meant  to  be  recited  before  a  large  audience  at  the  calm  hours 
of  night,  cast  in  the  local  tunes  of  music  known  as  Deshis,  as 
distinguished  from  Sanskrit  classical  metres,  interpersed  with 
matramela  metres  of  sonorous  sound  and  rhythmic  effect. 
These  recitals  were  a  great  cultural  force  in  the  country, 
comparable  to  the  recitals  of  the  spirited  Povadas  and  Lavanis 
in  Maharashtra. 

Premananda’s  Akhyanas  are  divided  according  to  their 
sources  into  various  groups;  (i)  the  Mahabharata,  (ii)  the 
Bhagavata  Purana,  (iii)  the  Markandeya  Parana,  (iv)  the 
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Ramayana  and  (v)  the  miraculous  episodes  in  the  life  of  poet- 
saint  Narsimha  Mehta.  In  the  contemporary  setting  of  these 
latter  episodes,  the  poet  is  not  put  to  the  strain  of  having  to 
devise  situations  congenial  to  his  art  as  in  the  Puranic 
Akhyanas,  and  is,  therefore,  more  successful. 

Premananda  amply  borrowed  from  his  predecessors,  but 
whatever  he  touched  he  adorned  with  additional  grace  and 
beauty,  both  of  language  and  sentiment. 

Premananda’s  command  over  the  resources  of  the 
language  was  unequalled,  and,  so  was  his  knowledge  of 
contemporary  life.  He  was  a  profound  observer,  no  detail 
escaped  him.  He  depicted  passion,  situation  and  character  in 
a  vivid  style.  He  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  giving  broad  effects; 
and  could  play  upon  an  emotion  to  the  point  of  saturation. 

Premananda  had  a  style  to  suit  each  varying  mood,  and 
his  words  flow  echoing  the  emotions  they  embody.  This  is 
exactly  where  he  proves  himself  the  master,  far  above  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  strongest  point  is  his  humour;  and  he 
excels  in  depicting  all  grades  of  humour,  from  the  rollicking 
farce  to  the  delicate  rapier-thrusts,  intelligible  only  to  those 
fully  conversant  with  the  situation. 

Premananda  excelled  in  making  an  old  plot,  however 
jejune,  throb  with  new  life.  He  used  to  put  new  wine  in  old 
bottles — he  told  epic  stories  with  a  contemporary  touch,  with 
the  result  that  the  listeners  felt  that  characters  presented  were 
no  supermen  and  superwomen,  but  were  of  the  same  flesh 
and  blood.  His  pen-picture  of  several  characters  in  his 
Akhyanas  form  the  rich  heritage  of  Gujarati  literature.  His 
god  and  goddesses  appear,  as  it  were,  Gujarati  men  and 
women  in  bodily  form. 

Among  the  literary  artists  of  the  period,  he  alone  was 
truly  a  creative  artist.  The  Akhyanas  of  Premananda  are  very 
popular  even  today,  as  they  keep  alive  the  traditions,  and 
maintain  the  atmosphere  of  the  Puranas  all  through  the 
Gujarati-speaking  areas.  Two  generations  ago,  there  was 
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scarcely  a  middle-aged  lady  of  the  higher  class  in  Gujarat  who 
did  not  know  at  least  one  of  his  Akhyanas  by  heart. 

Thus  Premanand  shines  pre-eminent,  in  the  Gujarati 
literature  of  the  Augustan  age  of  Moghul  India.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  one  of  the  very  few  classical  poets  of 
the  language. 

Premananda  established  himself  in  his  ancestral 
profession  as  a  singer  of  tales  from  the  epics.  This  profession 
was  followed  in  his  days  by  a  large  number  of  people  and 
they  were  known  as  Puranis,  or  sometimes  as  Gagaria  Bhatta. 
They  were  a  great  power  in  the  land;  and,  wandering  about 
from  village  to  village,  they  were  an  important  aid  in 
educating,  the  masses  as  well  as  in  keeping  alive  the  flame  of 
Hindu  religion  and  culture.  Each  was  accompanied  by  a  few 
pupils,  mostly  young  boys,  who  sang  song  and  otherwise 
accompanied  their  leader. 

They  were  always  welcome  at  the  village  and  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  suitable  lodging  and  food.  That  was  the 
modest  fee  they  expected;  and,  living  a  simple  life  devoted  to 
music  and  song,  they  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  Premananda 
was  giving  money  out  of  his  earnings  during  his  phenomenally 
long  life.  He  used  to  entertain  people  freely  and  spent 
considerable  sums  in  giving  gifts  to  learned  people. 

Premananda  frankly  makes  his  position  clear  when  he 
undertakes  to  narrate  the  episodes  of  Krishna’s  child-life  from 
the  original  Sanskrit  Bhagavata  Parana  especially  the  Dasama 
Skandha: — 

“  Bhagavata  is  the  essence  of  all  Vedas  and  Sastras,  out  of 
which  Dasama  Skandha  contains  the  ‘kernal  of 
bhakti ” —  of  which  I  am  giving  a  versified  version, 
keeping  always  in  mind  that  no  essential  incident  is 
left  out  during  the  smooth  flow  of  narration. 

“You  will  find  a  (Katha)  Vyasa — Pauranika,  giving 
stereotyped  readings  of  the  original  Sanskrit  slokas 
(verses)  from  each  of  the  adhyayas  of  the  Dasama 
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Skandha.  I,  on  my  part,  am  re-casting,  the  original  in 
Prakrita  Kadavas  (sargas)  comprising  of  couplets. 

“When  I  write  this,  I  have  no  idea  to  compete  with  those 
traditional  recitals,  designed  for  the  devoted  and 
literate  group  of  listeners.  However,  when  the  direct 
routes  (royal  roads)  leading  either  in  Heaven  or  Hell 
were  closed,  against  illiterate  people,  who  could  not 
follow  the  original,  I  thought  of  devising  a  modest 
conveyance,  leading  to  Heaven  for  them  by  narrating 
the  Leela-Charitras  of  Sri  Krishan,  in  their  own 
languages  of  everyday  use.  In  confess.  I  have  closely 
followed  the  text  of  Vyasa,  as  best  as  I  could,  but  the 
style  of  narration  is  my  own.” 

It  can  be  seen  that  Premananda  has  picked  up  for  his 
poetic  art,  specific  adhyayas  of  the  Dasama,  and  treated  them 
as  fitting  themes  for  exclusive  and  independent  treatment  in 
‘groups  of  lyrics’.  In  this,  he  seems  to  have  followed  the  Braja 
Vaishnawa  poet,  Suradas,  who  has  given  a  similar  treatment 
in  lyrical  version  of  his  Sura  Sagaru,  a  Braja  rendering  of  the 
Dasama  Skandha.  Accordingly,  incidents  like  Balacharit  (Adh. 
8),  Ulukhala-bandhana  (Adh. 9),  Nagadamana  (Adh.  16), 
Cheeraharanaleela  (Adh.  22),  Goverdhana-dharana  (Adh.  25), 
Rasaleela  (Adh.  33),  Udhava-Sandesa  or  Bhramara-Geeta 
(Adh.  47)  and  the  like. 

It  is  for  such  beauty-spots  in  Premananda’ s  Desama,  that 
his  popularity  has  remained  unimpaired. 

The  well-known  lament  ofYasoda,  when  Krishna  plunged 
into  the  Jumna  to  recover  a  ball,  is  one  of  the  finest  lyrics 
strung  with  the  Nagadamana  episode  of  the  Dasama  Skandha. 

“Why,  my  dark  one,  did  you  plunge  into  the  river, 
leaving  your  poor  mother  behind? 

The  waters  of  the  Jumna  are  dark;  the  black  Kaliya 
Lives  in  it.  How  can  I  hope  to  meet  you  again? 

How  will  you  come  back  to  me? 
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“My  child  was  my  life,  but  fate  has  robbed  me  of  it.  I  did 
not  know  how  to  preserve  my  jewel;  and  it  is  now 
lost  to  me.  When  well-advanced  in  life,  I  had  a  son; 
I  nursed  him,  I  brought  him  up.  But  the  sweetness 
which  I  had  gathered  is  now  gone.  Bereaved,  I  am 
on  fire. 

“When  will  I  see  you — a  pearl  in  your  nose,  anklets 
on  your  feet,  the  peacock-crown  on  your  head — 
coming  back  to  me  with  the  returning  cattle?  You 
have  flung  yourself  into  the  deep  waters;  how  will 
you  live?  Who  will  now  play  with  your  peacock, 
your  parrot,  and  your  doll? 

“You  are  gone,  and  I  am  alive;  our  love  was  destined 
to  be  short-lived.  How  shall  I  face  the  world? 

“Yes  really  you  must  have  been  offended  with  me. 
When  you  were  an  infant,  I  once  bound  you  to 
the  mortar.  Did  you  plunge  into  the  river  because 
you  remembered  the  insult?” 

Throughout  the  rains  (monsoon)  all  over  Gujarat 
Premananda’s  version  of  the  famous  Tenth  Chapter  (Dasama 
Skandha)  of  the  Bhagavata  is  daily  read,  and  well-to-do 
families  count  it  a  great  honour  to  entertain  their  neighbours 
and  feed  a  ministrel  to  sing  and  explain  the  incidents  from 
the  sacred  poem. 

Premananda  who  was  contemporary  to  Aurangzeb  died 
as  an  octogenarian  justly  proud  of  having  contributed  a  great 
deal  towards  the  elevation  of  the  dignity  of  the  masses. 

The  all-prevading  quality  of  Premananda’s  poetry  is  some 
abiding  sentiment,  which  generally  happens  in  his  works  to 
be  uniformly  distributed  and  is  full  of  intensity  and  splendour. 


BOPADEVA 
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In  a  consideration  of  the  spread  of  the  influence  of  the 
Bhagavata  and  the  consolidation  of  its  hold  on  the  people, 
the  name  of  Bopadeva  cannot  be  forgotten.  His  concordance 
of  the  Purana  and  his  analytical  and  classified  presentation 
of  its  subject  matter,  gave  a  guideline,  as  it  were,  to  see  the 
plan  and  structure  of  the  text  and  appreciate  the  leading  theme 
and  purpose  of  the  Purana.  In  fact,  a  belief  became 
widespread  that  it  was  Bopadeva  who  actually  wrote  the 
Bhagavata,  although  it  was  much  older  than  him.  The 
important  place  he  occupies  in  respect  of  the  Bhagavata  is 
also  borne  out  by  the  legendary  accounts  about  him  found  in 
Bhaktamalas  and  in  the  stories  of  Bhaktas,  scholars  and 
writers  found  in  the  Bhavishyottara  Purana. 

Bopadeva  is  among  those  Sanskrit  writers  who  are  not 
silent  about  themselves.  He  was  a  versatile  scholar  and  writer, 
indeed,  a  brilliant  star  in  the  literary  firmament  of  his  time. 
In  his  various  works  now  available,  in  print  as  well  as  in 
manuscripts,  he  gives  ample  information  about  himself.  He 
was  born  in  an  Agrahara  called  Vedapura  on  the  Varada  river 
in  Vidarbha;  he  describes  the  village  as  having  one  thousand 
Brahmins.  Two  of  the  famous  Ayurvedic  scholars  of  the  village 
were  Kesava  and  Dhanesa  (svara),  who  were  also  the  royal 
physicians.  Bopadeva  was  the  son  of  Kesava  and  student  of 
Dhanesa.  They  were  all  attached  to  the  court  of  the  Yadavas 
of  Devagiri  (Doulatabad).  Kesava,  his  father  Mahadeva  and 
teacher  Bhaskara  were  patronised  by  King  Singhana  (1210 — 
1247  A.  D.)  of  the  same  dynasty.  Bopadeva ’s  literarary  activity 
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extended  over  the  reigns  of  Krishna  (1247 — 59  A.D.), 
Mahadeva  (1260 — 71  A.D.)  and  the  former’s  son 
Ramachandra  (1271 — 1309).  The  two  Bhagavata- works  of 
Bopadeva,  Harilila  and  Muktaphala,  are  mentioned  as  written 
under  the  patronage  of  Ramaraja  (Ramachandra).  With  the 
same  Mahadeva  and  Ramachandra,  there  was  the  Minister 
and  Accountant-General,  Hemadri,  famed  in  Dharma  Sastra 
literature  as  the  author  of  the  largest  and  most  influential 
Smriti-digest  called  Chaturvargachintamani.  Bopadeva  was 
very  closely  associated  with  Minister  Hemadri. 

At  the  end  of  the  gloss  on  his  Harilila  and  that  on  his 
Bhagavatamuktaphala,  we  find  the  statement:  ‘What  qualities 
and  attainments  did  not  that  foremost  scholar  Bopadeva  have, 
he  who  wrote  10  excellent  works  on  grammar,  9  famous  works 
on  medicine,  1  wonderful  work  on  Tithinirnaya  (dharma- 
jyotisha),  3  on  poetry,  and  3  expounding  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Bhagavata.  To  these  26  works  we  have  to  add  the 
commentary  on  the  famous  hymn  on  Siva,  the  Sivamahimnas- 
sta va  of  Pushpadanta.  ’ 

Of  his  ten  works  of  grammar  mentioned  by  him,  we  have 
only  three  extant;  the  made-easy  Sanskrit  grammar  called 
Mugdhabodha,  which  strangely  gained  exclusive  vogue  in 
Bengal,  and  the  Kavi  ( Kavya )  Kalpadruma ,  a  compendium  of 
Sanskrit  roots  arranged  according  to  their  endings  in  361  or 
367  Anushtubh  verses  and  his  own  commentary  on  it  called 
Kavi  (Kavya)  Kamadhenu.  A  fourth  work  of  his  on  grammar 
may  be  accepted  as  the  Vicharachintamani  which  is  quoted 
by  Ramachandra  in  his  Prakriyakaumudi  and  his  son  Vitthala 
in  his  commentary  thereon,  the  Prasada.  If  this  is  identical 
with  the  Ramavyakarana,  listed  among  Bopadeva’s  works,  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  written  in  honour  of  his  patron, 
King  Ramachandra.  Among  his  nine  works  on  medicine,  we 
have  his  commentary  Prakasa  on  his  father’s  Siddhamantra 
on  materia  medica;  called  Hridayadipakanighantu  in  one 
hundred  and  five  Anushtubhs;  the  Satasloki  and  its 
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commentary  Chandrika,  and  a  commentary  on  the 
Sarngadharasamhita. 

There  are  a  few  works  found  in  Mss.  catalogues  in  the 
name  of  Bopadeva  but  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  their 
authenticity  But  one  thing  can  be  clearly  stated  that  the  works 
passing  off  in  the  name  of  his  patron  Hemadri  were  written 
by  Bopadeva  himself.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  mix-up  of  authorship 
among  three  contemporaries,  Bopadeva,  Hemadri  and,  the 
sannyasin  named  Madhusudana  Sarasvati.  The  commentary 
on  Harilila  is  ascribed  to  Hemadri  in  some  Mss.  and  to 
Madhusudana  Sarasvati,  in  some  other  Mss.  and  printed 
editions.  But  Bopadeva  himself  says  both  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  commentary  Kaivalyadipika  on  the  Bhagavata 
muktaphala  that  he  himself  wrote  it  and  publicised  it  as  the 
work  of  the  great  Minister  of  the  Yadava  King,  at  the  request 
of  the  Minister.  Therefore,  the  ayurveda-sudhanidhi , 
commentary  on  the  Ashtangahridaya,  attributed  to  Hemadri, 
being  a  technical  work,  should  be  really  a  works  of  Bopadeva 
who  was  a  specialist  in  medicine;  and  it  may  thus  be  one 
more  of  the  nine  medical  works  of  our  author.  The  very 
immensity  of  the  Dharma-digest  chaturvarga-chintamani  pre¬ 
supposes  multiple  collaboration,  as  indeed  the  text  itself  says 
at  one  place,  and  Bopadeva  must  have  been  the  leading  figure 
among  the  Pandits  who  compiled  this  digest.  In  the 
Muktaphala  and  its  commentary,  a  close  connection  and 
continuity  between  the  two  works  is  shown;  it  is  said  while 
the  Chintamani  dealt  with  Dharmas  like  Vrata  and  its 
numerous  forms,  the  Muktaphala  deals  with  Lord  Vishnu  who 
is  to  be  obtained  through  the  Dharmas  and  therefore  His 
various  forms  are  dealt  with  in  it. 

Now,  who  is  this  Madhusudana  Sarasvati  whose  name 
figures  additionally  in  some  Mss.  of  the  commentary  on  the 
Harilila  of  Bopadeva?  A  commentary  on  the  Bhagavata  called 
Paramahamsapriya  is  available  in  Mss.  in  a  small  fragment 
at  the  beginning  and  the  portion  of  it  on  the  opening  verse  of 
the  Purana  has  also  been  printed.  This  commentary  is  also 
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known  as  a  work  of  Bopadeva.  If  this  commentary  too  is  by 
Bopadeva  himself,  we  know  all  the  three  works  on  the 
Bhagavata  which,  according  to  his  own  words,  were  written 
by  him.  In  some  Mss.  and  editions,  this  Madhusudana 
Sarasvati,  associated  with  the  Bhagavata- commentary 
described  as  the  great  Advaitic  dialectician  of  that  name,  the 
author  of  Advaitasiddhi etc.,  who  actually  lived  a  few  centuries 
later.  Similarly,  in  a  few  Mss.  the  commentary  on 
Pushpadanta’s  Sivamahimnas-stava  is  not  only  ascribed  to 
Madhusudana  Sarasvati,  but  that  Madhusudana  Sarasvati  is 
also  wrongly  identified  as  the  author  of  the  Advaitasiddhi  by 
adding  the  name  of  his  Guru  Visvesvara  Sarasvati. 

It  is  however  apparent  that  the  age  of  the  Yadavas  was  an 
active  period  of  Sanskrit  literature  in  all  branches  from 
medicine  to  music.  Not  less  significant  was  this  age  for  the 
religious  and  philosophical  development.  It  was  under 
Mahadeva  and  Ramachandra,  that  the  Advaitic  Sannysin 
Amalananda  wrote  his  super-commentary  Kalpataru  on  the 
Brahmasutrahhashya  of  Sankara.  A  Madhusudana  Sarasvati 
is  a  quite  likely  figure  in  this  milieu  and  must  have  been  closely 
associated  with  Bopadeva.  Bopadeva’ s  commentary  on  the 
Sivamahimnas-stotra  is  found  in  some  Mss.  as  Bopadeva’s 
and  in  some,  one  the  basis  of  which  editions  have  appeared, 
as  Madhusudana  Sarasvati’s.  But  here  again,  at  the  end, 
Bopadeva  clearly  states  that  he  wrote  this  commentary  but 
adds  a  verse  attributing  the  work  to  the  previous  Yadava  King 
Krishna. 

Bopadeva  was  a  confirmed  Advaitin,  and  so  was 
Madhusudana  Sarasvati  associated  with  him.  There  was  a 
strong  tradition  of  Advaita-cum-Bhakti  that  had  grown,  whose 
seeds  can  be  traced  to  Sankara  himself.  Bopadeva’s 
commentary  on  the  Sivamahimnas-stava  is  noteworthy  in  this 
connection.  Bopadeva  says  here  that  Advaitins  believing  in 
Nirguna  Brahman  have  Bhakti  towards  the  Saguna  Brahman , 
the  Personal  God.  In  his  Harilila  XII.  1  and  the  commentary 
on  it,  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the 
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Impersonal  and  the  Personal;  the  Personal  form  may  be  one 
or  the  other,  Siva  or  Hari.  There  are  those  who  quarrel  over 
Siva  and  Hari.  To  show  them  that  Siva  and  Hari  are  one  and 
the  same,  Bopadeva  says,  he  wrote  this  commentary  called 
Hari-Hara-Pakshiya,  interpreting  each  verse  first  as  meaning 
Siva  and  then  as  Hari,  exhibiting  in  this  process  of  dual 
exegesis  all  his  manifold  erudition.  It  was  this  movement  of 
Advaita-cum-Bhakti  that  was  widely  prevalent  over 
Maharashtra,  the  Gangetic  Valley  and  Bengal  and  on  the  side 
of  Bhakti,  some  like  Ramananda  had  Rama  as  Ishtadevata 
(favourite  deity)  but  several  others  Krishna.  The  teachers  of 
Sri  Chaitanya  and  Sri  Chaitanya  himself  and  his  immediate 
associates  originally  belonged  to  this  tradition. 
Sridharasvamin,  another  Advaitic  Sannyasin,  was  like 
Bopadeva,  a  devotee  of  Krishna  and  author  of  the  most  reputed 
commentary  on  the  Bhagavata;  he  was  probably  elder  to 
Bopadeva  for  the  commentary  on  Harilila  quotes  Sridhara 
and  one  Mss.  in  the  Bombay  University  collection  ascribes 
the  same  commentary  on  the  Mahimanas-stava-  to 
Sridharasvamin.  This  cosmopolitan  spirit  is  reflected  in  the 
commentary  on  the  opening  verse  of  Bhagavata  by 
Madhusudana  Sarasvati  (or  Bopadeva);  for,  it  is  first 
interpreted,  as  it  naturally  lends  itself  to,  in  terms  of  pure 
Advaita;  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Sattvata, 
(Pancharatra),  the  Vaishnava  Agama  and  the  Pur  anas;  and 
again  on  the  basis  Bhakti  or  Bhagavad  Rati,  love  of  God  as 
such. 

Of  the  three  Bhagavata- works  of  Bopadeva,  we  may  deal 
first  with  the  commentary  on  the  Bhagavata  which  is  available 
only  in  a  small  fragment  of  it,  covering  the  first  three  verses 
of  the  Pur  ana,  Janmadyasya  yatah  ;  Dharmah  projihita- 
kaitavotra  Vishayah  and  Nigamakalpataroh  galitam  phalam. 
Of  this  portion,  that  on  the  first  verse  is  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Benares  edition  of  the  Harilila.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  three  interpretations  of  this 
verse  in  this  commentary.  The  commentary  bears  the  name 
Paramahamsapriya,  dear  to  the  Sannyasins  who  had  reached 
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the  high  state  of  realisation  called  ‘Paramahamsa’,  which 
recalls  what  the  text  on  the  greatness  of  the  Bhagavanta 
( Bhagavata-mahatmya )  in  the  Padmapurana  says  of  the 
Parana,  namely  that  it  sings  of  the  pure  knowledge  fit  for 
Par  am  ah  am  sas. 

In  its  comments  on  the  third  verse  Nigamakalpataroh  and 
especially  on  the  word  ‘Rasikah’  here,  the  commentary  shows 
its  familiarity  with  Alankara  Sastra  and  the  theory  of  Rasa, 
of  Love,  which  is  explained  as  applied  to  Krishna-bhakti. 
Waxing  eloquent  on  this  Rasa  of  Krishna-bhakti,  the 
commentator  says  that  he  has  dealt  with  this  Bhakti-Rasa  in 
the  Bhagavadbhaktirasayana,  which  means  that  one  more 
work  passing  as  that  of  the  latter  was  written  really  by  the 
earlier  one  associated  with  Bopadeva.  In  the  commentary  on 
the  Harilila,  the  Paramahamsapriya  is  twice  referred  to  for 
further  explanations  (1.10  and  XII,  1).  The  latter  reference 
is  important  as  it  forms  the  commentary  on  a  verse  in  the 
Bhagavata  which  affirms  the  identity  of  the  Impersonal  and 
Supreme  Self  and  Personal  God,  Brahman,  Paramatman  and 
Bhagavan;  this  verse  is  i.  ii.  11  and  shows  that  the  commentary, 
although  found  in  Mss.  in  a  very  small  fragment,  did  extend 
further.  There  is  an  important  reference  to  it  in  a  later 
commentary  on  the  Parana,  the  Bhagavata  bhushana  of 
Gopalacharya.  In  its  literary  style,  the  Bhagavata  rides 
roughshod  over  Sanskrit  grammar;  all  such  lapses,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Pur  an  as,  may  be  passed  as  archaic  (Arsha), 
although  such  uses  are  too  numerous  and  varied  in  the 
Bhagavata.  Gopalacharya  says  that  Bopadeva  had  shown  in 
his  commentary  on  the  Bhagavata,  the  Paramahamsapriya,  a 
thousand  usages  of  this  character  and  has  not  called  them 
Arsha;  that  is,  the  great  grammarian  that  he  is,  Bopadeva 
had  justified  technically  their  correctness.  The  discovery  of 
the  full  Mss.  of  this  commentary  would  indeed  be  a  great 
gain  to  Vedanta,  Bhakti  and  the  Rasa  and  Vyakarana  Sastras. 
In  the  introductory  verse  7,  the  commentary  on  the 
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Muktaphala  says  that  it  was  written  after  a  study  of  the 
Paramahamsapriya  and  in  this  connection  compares  it  to  the 
crescent-moon  on  Siva’s  head  ( Ardha  Chandra),  which  would 
imply  that  the  commentary  was  not  completed. 

The  Bhagavata  is  in  12  Books  ( Skandhas )  and  335 
Chapters  ( Adhyayas ).  There  is  a  multiplicity  of  narrators  and 
the  later  narration  is  emboxed  in  the  earlier  one.  The  glory 
of  Narayana  and  his  many  manifestations  ( Avataras ),  major 
and  minor,  full  and  partial,  and  His  acts  of  grace  and 
redemption,  intercession  on  behalf  of  Dharma  and  the  Devas 
against  Adharma  and  the  Asuras,  eloquent  and  elevating 
descriptions  of  the  Supreme  Being  ( Brahman )  and  rapturous 
accounts  and  descriptions  of  the  qualities  and  charm  of  His 
manifestations,  discourses  on  Dharma,  Karma,  Bhakti  and 
Jnana,  some  of  these  occurring  more  than  once  and  some 
often,  the  narrative  framework  at  the  beginning  starting  with 
the  story  and  incidents  of  Book  X, — all  this  sprawling  and 
bewildering  material  requires  an  analytical  presentation  of 
the  sequence  and  the  enumeration  of  the  topics  of  each  Book 
and  Chapter.  It  is  the  kind  of  Concordance  that  was  required 
to  get  the  whole  hang  of  the  Parana.  Bopadeva  provided  this 
Index  ( Anukramani  as  he  himself  calls  it  at  the  end)  in  his 
Harilila,  the  sportful  acts  of  the  Lord.  The  work  is  in  12 
chapters,  each  chapter  dealing  with  one  Skandha,  and  in  183 
Anushtubh  verses  in  all.  It  has  a  commentary  for  whose 
authorship  we  have  all  the  three  names,  Bopadeva,  Hemadri 
and  Madhusudana  Sarasvati,  and  as  already  indicated,  it  was, 
in  all  likelihood,  from  Bopadeva  himself.  At  the  very  outset, 
Bapodeva  says  that  he  is  setting  forth  the  Books  and  Chapters 
of  the  Bhagavata  and  the  Contents  etc.  of  the  (1.1).  The  first 
two  Books  speak  of  the  qualifications  of  the  listener  and 
speaker  and  the  injunction  to  listen  to  the  Lord’s  stories 
( Srotavya )  and  things  necessary  to  the  Sravana.  The  number 
and  names  of  the  narrators  and  listeners  are  given,  as  also 
the  number  of  questions  asked  by  the  latter  and  answered 
by  the  former. 
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An  important  point  made  by  Bopadeva  in  1.9  is  about  the 
unique  character  of  the  Bhagavata.  It  is  usual  to  classify 
Sanskrit  literature  under  three  heads  from  a  functional  point 
of  view  or  the  ways  in  which  the  three  forms  enforce,  persuade 
or  attract  the  reader  or  listener  to  follow  the  precepts  dealt 
with.  The  Veda  commands  like  a  lord,  the  Puranas  persuade 
like  friends,  and  poetry  entices  like  the  loving  wife.  Now 
Bopadeva  says  that,  although  the  Bhagavata  is  counted  among 
the  Puranas,  it  combines  the  features  of  all  the  three  categories 
mentioned  above.  It  is  particularly  the  last  aspect,  the  poetic, 
that  endows  a  unique,  attractive  and  exalting  beauty  to  the 
Bhagavata. 

The  next  important  subject  which  is  at  the  basis  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Parana  is  the  ten  topics  which  Bopadeva 
reproduces  in  3-4  from  the  Pur  ana,  II.  10:  Sarga,  Visarga, 
Sthana,  Poshana,  Yuti-s,  Manvantara-s,  Isanukatha-s,  Nirodha, 
Mukti  and  Asraya.  The  last,  dealt  with  in  the  final  Xllth  Book, 
is  of  primary  importance,  as  it  deals  with  the  ultimate  basis 
and  support  of  the  universe,  namely  the  Supreme  being;  and 
it  is  to  clarify  it  and  lead  one  to  comprehend  it  fully  that  the 
first  nine  topics  are  dealt  with — those  relating  to  creation, 
the  world,  the  Lord’s  Grace,  Karma,  the  periods  of  time 
marked  by  the  succession  of  Manus  and  the  stories  of  the 
kings  of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  dynasties  figuring  in  each  period, 
the  origin  of  demoniac  forces  ( Asuras ),  battle  between  Devas 
and  Asuras,  dissolution,  and  liberation  from  bonds.  Bopadeva 
then  describes,  leaving  out  the  first  two  introductory  books, 
how  each  of  these  ten  topics  is  dealt  with  serially  in  books 
III — XII  of  the  Purana.  The  subject-matter  of  each  chapter 
or  groups  of  chapters  is  set  forth  in  a  compact  manner  so  that 
nthe  whole  lay-out  of  the  Purana  is  easily  seen.  The 
commentary  identifies  the  topics  or  verses  in  the  text  of  the 
Purana,  sometimes  quoting  them;  and  makes  citations  from 
other  authoritative  texts  and  sources.  Sridharsvamin,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  commentary  on  each  Book  and  also  of  each 
Chapter,  gives  in  a  verse  or  verses  the  subject-matter  dealt 
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with  in  the  concerned  portion.  They  too  form  a  kind  of 
Concordance  and  they  and  the  Harilila,  written  especially  as 
an  Index  are  together  of  help  in  the  understanding  of  the 
Parana  and  its  teachings. 

The  more  important  work  of  Bopadeva  on  the  Bhagavata 
is  his  longer  Muktaphala,  a  collection  of  vertitable  ‘pearls  of 
verses  from  the  Purana,  and  stringing  them  together  with 
the  rubies  of  diverse  forms  of  devotion  ( Bhaktibheadas , 
meaning  also  various  designs)  into  a  necklace  of  rare  beauty’. 
These  verses  are  brought  together  under  a  specific  scheme 
which  projects  what  constitute  the  main  theme  and  message 
of  the  Purana. 

The  Muktaphala  arranges  the  material  in  four  sections, 
providing  the  verses  selected  from  the  Purana  with  linking 
introduction  in  prose.  The  first  section  is  devoted  naturally 
to  the  Lord,  Vishnu-Prakarana,  consisting  of  four  sub¬ 
sections.  The  nature  of  Vishnu  and  His  different 
manifestations,  His  form  ( Rupa ),  His  incarnations,  the  twelve 
media  ( Adhishthanas )  of  successive  superiority  beginning 
with  the  inanimate  and  going  up  to  the  person  who  has  offered 
himself  and  all  his  acts  completely  to  the  Lord,  and  finally 
the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

The  second  section  is  on  Devotion  to  the  Lord, 
Vishnubhakti,  its  forms  and  its  greatness  and  is  comparatively 
short. 

The  third  section  is  in  four  sub-sections  and  deals  with 
the  accessory  or  constituent  elements  of  Devotion  or  the 
different  form  in  which  Devotion  expresses  itself  ( Bhakti  - 
angas),  chiefly  listening  about  Him  ( Sravana ),  singing  of  Him 
(. Kirtana )  and  remembering  Him  ( Smarana ),  all  these  done 
singly  or  jointly. 

The  last  section  takes  up  the  Devotees  ( Bhaktas ),  their 
characteristics  and  different  kinds  and  the  various  ways  and 
attitudes  and  sentiments  through  which  they  seek  the  Lord 
or  view  Him.  This  is  in  eleven  sub-sections  and  is  the  longest. 
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It  is  also  the  most  important  and,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
the  original  and  valuable  contribution  of  Bopadeva  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  distinct  approach  of  the 
Bhagavata. 

We  may  now  look  in  greater  detail  into  the  broad  scheme 
of  the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Bhagavata  in 
the  four  sections  mentioned  above.  In  the  very  opening  verse 
in  which  he  salutes  Vishnu,  Bopadeva  says  that  Vishnu  is  of 
five  forms,  Bhakti  is  of  eighteen  kinds,  its  accessories  are 
nineteen  and  the  devotees  ( Bhaktas )  are  of  nine  kinds.  The 
Supreme  Being  is  primarily  of  two  kinds,  the  Impersonal 
(. Nirakara )  and  Personal  ( sakara )  and  the  latter  is  of  four 
forms  ;  Purusha,  Brahma,  Rudra  and  Vishnu.  These  are  the 
five  forms  in  which  the  Lord  is  described  in  different  contexts 
in  the  Pur  ana.  First  Bopadeva  brings  together  some  of  the 
effective  verses  on  the  Impersonal,  and  then  the  verses  on 
Purusha,  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Rudra.  The  second  chapter 
brings  together  verses  describing  the  personal  form  of  Vishnu, 
His  whole  body  with  all  the  weapons,  ornaments,  dress  etc., 
and  of  the  whole  personality  from  His  feet  onwards  and 
including  His  looks,  smile  and  so  on.  This  form  is  to  be 
contemplated  in  the  lotus  of  one’s  heart.  The  place  where 
Vishnu  abides  is  the  mind  that  is  serene. 

Twentyfour  incarnation-forms  ( Avatara-rupas )  of  Vishnu 
are  given  in  Chapter  three  ;  Varaha,  Kapila,  Dattatreya,  the 
four  Sanas  (Sanaka,  Sanandana,  Sanatkumara  and 
Sanatsujata),  Narada,  Nara-Narayana,  Prithu,  Rishabha, 
Hayagriva,  Matsya,  Kurma,  Nrishimha,  Hari  (the  form  in 
which  He  came  to  save  the  Gajendra),  Vamana,  Hamsa,  the 
Lord  of  Manavantara,  Dhanvantari,  Mohini,  Parasuarama, 
Sri  Rama,  Sri  Krishna,  Vyasa,  Buddha  and  Kalki;  some  more 
manifestations  of  the  Lord  are  Yajna,  Vibhu,  Satyasena,  son 
of  Dharma,  Hari,  Vaikuntha,  Ajita,  Vishvaksena,  Dharmasetu, 
Svadhama,  Yogesvara,  Brihadbhanu,  these  being  partial 
incarnations  ( Amsas ).  The  Lord  as  He  manifest  Himself  in 
different  colours  in  the  four  Yugas  (ages),  lastly  some  smaller 
( svalpa )  manifestations  complete  the  Avatararupas. 
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In  the  fourth  chapter,  twenty-two  media  where  the  Lord 
abides  are  set  forth  in  the  words  of  the  original.  The  series 
begings  with  inanimate  objects,  living  begings,  and  so  on 
reaching  upto  the  great  devotee  who  has  surrendered  himself 
completely  to  the  Lord.  The  Bhagavata  verses  bearing  on  these 
twenty-two  are  first  given;  and  then,  a  series  of  verses  on  the 
greatness  of  Vishnu. 

In  chapter  five  begins  the  section  of  Devotion  ( Bhakti )  to 
the  Lord  and  deals  with  its  main  and  subsidiary  varieties,  the 
highest,  middling  and  lower  forms  with  their  characteristics, 
pure  Bhakti  and  Bhakti  mingled  with  Jnana  (knowledge). 
These  represent  straight  forward  and  prescribed  forms  of 
Devotion.  There  are  four  other  forms  which  are  due  to  some 
motive — love,  hate,  fear  and  friendship.  By  Bhakti  in  this 
latter  category,  the  constant  thought  of  God  is  meant,  whatever 
the  cause  it  may  be  due  to,  e.g.  the  Gopis  (Kama),  Kamsa 
(. Bhaya ),  Sisupala  and  other  inimical  Kings  ( Dvesha )  and 
Krishna’s  kinsmen  ( Sneha ).  For  the  householders 
(grahasthas) ,  Bhakti  is  mingled  with  Karma  and  is  of  nine 
forms;  for  those  who  have  retired  to  the  forests  ( vanaprasthas ), 
it  is  mingled  with  Karma  and  Jnana  and  is  thus  of  three  forms; 
for  recluses  (bhikshus)  it  is  mingled  with  Jnana  and  is  of 
only  one  kind.  It  is  pure  in  the  case  of  everybody  in  whom 
love  as  such  of  the  Lord  has  awakened  and  this  too  is  of  only 
one  form.  These  fourteen  with  the  four  motivated  forms  of 
Gopis  etc.  make  the  eighteen  forms  of  Devotion. 

The  whole  of  the  sixth  chapter  giving  fifty-nine  selections 
from  the  Purana  presents  the  greatness  of  the  pure,  high 
and  exclusive  form  of  Bhakti. 

The  accessories  of  Bhakti,  the  acts  and  qualities  required 
to  develop  it  (the  Angas)  are  set  forth  in  the  seventh;  seeking 
a  Guru;  detachment,  company  of  pure  souls,  compassion, 
friendliness,  humility,  purity,  penance,  forbearance,  silence, 
study  of  scripture,  straight-forwardness,  continence,  non¬ 
injury,  equanimity  and  so  on,  quite  a  host  of  requisites 
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(sadhanas),  enumerated  singly  and  in  groups,  the  latter 
classifi  ed  according  to  the  number  of  virtues  to  each  group. 

The  next  chapter  is  on  listening  to  the  Lord’s  glory  and 
story  (Sravana)  and  singing  the  same  or  speaking  about  it 
( Kirtana ).  The  ninth  is  on  remembering  the  Lord  ( Smarana ). 
The  tenth  presents  descriptions  of  the  mixed  manifestations 
of  two  or  all  of  the  above  three. 

The  last  and  longest  section  extending  from  Chapter  11 
to  19  is  devoted  to  Bhaktas  (Devotees).  Chapter  11  opens 
with  a  verse  on  the  characteristics  of  a  Devotee.  Then 
Bopadeva  begins  his  analysis  of  the  Devotee  into  nine  kinds 
from  a  new  angle,  that  of  the  nine  Rasas.  He  enunciates  here 
his  doctrime  of  Bhakti, — whose  claim  for  being  a  Rasa  was 
discounted  by  Abinavagupta  and  other  aesthetes, — as  the  main 
or  supreme  Rasa;  and  this  Bhakti  Rasa  is  experienced  or 
enjoyed  through  the  nine  Rasas  subservient  to  it;  Hasya, 
Sringara,  Karuna,  Raudra,  Bhayanaka,  Bibhatsa,  Santa, 
Adbhuta  and  Vira.  The  commentary  here  is  a  short  treatise 
on  Rasas,  as  dealt  with  Bharata  and  other  Alankarikas  upto 
King  Bhoja  whom  it  quotes  many  times.  The  delectation 
produced  through  listening  etc.  to  the  story  of  the  Devotees 
which  embody  the  nine  Rasas  is  Bhakti  Rasa,  according  to 
Bopadeva.  He  then  illustrates  Devotion  through  each  of  these 
nine  Rasas  bringing  the  relevant  verses  of  the  Bhagavata 
under  each  one  of  them;  Hasya,  the  Gopis  and  boy  Krishna’s 
pranks  with  them;  Sringara  in  its  two  phases  of  union  and 
separation  ( Sambhoga  and  Vipralambha) ,  with  the  first 
aspects  illustrated  by  the  love  of  the  women  of  Hastinapura 
and  the  Gopis  towards  Krishna’s  person.  For  the  second 
aspects,  dealt  with  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  the  best  illustrations 
are  the  Gopis  and  the  largest  number  of  verses  on  a  single 
subject,  eighty-one,  are  assembled  here. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  illustrates  Bhakti  through  Karuna 
Rasa  with  the  example  of  Arjuna’s  lament  before  Krishna, 
Suniti’s  words,  verses  uttered  by  Prahlads,  Rudra,  Chamasa, 
Aditi  and  Narada. 
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The  display  of  Raudra  Rasa  by  the  violent  personalities 
like  Hirnayakashipu  and  Sisupala  also  subserves  the  purpose 
of  the  constant  thought  of  the  Lord,  their  enemy,  and  this  too 
is  Bhakti.  Similar  obsession  with  the  though  of  Krishna 
through  fear  (Bhayanaka  Rasa)  happens  in  the  case  of  Kamsa; 
the  irate  Durvasa  asking  pardon  and  the  expression  of  fear 
by  Devotess  in  various  pathetic  situations  are  other  examples 
of  this. 

Chapter  sixteen  illustrates  the  loathsomeness  ( Bibhatsa 
Rasa )  by  verses  in  which  the  disgust  towards  the  body  and 
mundane  pre-occupations  finds  expression.  The  seventeenth 
chapter  is  on  the  Santa  Rasa  which  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  Bhakti  Rasa.  The  commentary  here  answers  at  some 
length  the  objections  of  some  rhetoricians  to  Santa  being  a 
Rasa }  The  illustrations  are  Kapila,  Akrura,  the  Siddhas ,  and 
Muchukunda. 

Adbhuta  Rasa-Bhakti  (Chapter  18)  is  seen  in  Sudama 
(Kuchela)  who  is  wonder-struck  on  his  transformation  from 
poverty  to  opulence,  Sage  Suka  himself  being  thrilled  with 
his  wonderful  spiritual  experience  and  similarly  Brahma, 
Uddhava,  Prahlada  and  Akrura. 

Vira-Rasa-Bhakti  is  shown  (Chapter  19)  in  King  Bali, 
Prithu,  Kavi,  Sanaka,  Suta,  Dhruva,  Maitreya,  Suka, 
Gajendra,  Muchukunda,  Narada,  Kunti,  Brahma,  Kardama, 
Hari,  Vishnu,  King  Parikshit,  Rudra  and  Sage  Suka.  Both 
varieties  of  Vira  ( Dana  Vira  and  Dharma  Vira)  are  covered  in 
the  illustrations,  the  first  by  Bali  and  the  senond  by  the  rest 
of  the  characters  mentioned  above. 

The  work  is  brought  to  an  end  with  personal  details  about 
Bopadeva  which  include  the  mention  of  the  patron  King 
Ramachandra. 

This  aesthetics  of  Bhakti  Rasa  given  in  the  Muktaphala 
and  its  commentary  is  the  most  important  contribution  of 
Bopadeva  and  I  have  taken  note  of  it  in  my  books  ‘The  Number 


1.  See  my  Number  of  Rasas,  (III  edition)  (1973)  p.  l.ff. 
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of  Rasa’2  and  ‘Bhoja’s  Sringara  Prakasa’3.  Bopadeva’s  Bhakti- 
aesthetic,  like  his  Mugdhabodha  grammar,  exerted  great 
influence  in  Bengal  and  the  Bhakti  cult  of  the  Chaitanya 
school.  The  most  prominent  Chaitanya-rhetorician  Rupa 
Gosvamin,  in  his  work  on  this  subject,  Ujjvalanilamani, 
expresses  his  indebtedness  to  Bopadeva  and  his  Muktaphala4. 
In  his  commentary  on  the  Bhagavata,  the  Vaishnavatoshini, 
Santana  Gosvamin  refers  to  Bopadeva’s  Muktaphala.  Other 
Bengali  Vaishnava  writers  also  like,  Jiva  Gosvamin  and 
Gopala  Bhatta  mention  Bopadeva.  The  Bengali  Bhaktamala 
includes  an  account  of  Bopadeva. 

Although  Bopadeva’s  erudition  is  versatile,  with  speciality 
in  grammar  and  medicine,  his  real  greatness  lies  in  something 
deeper  than  mere  scholarship.  The  Bhagavata  is  his  Bible 
and  Krishna  Bhakti  the  anchor  of  his  heart. 


2.  ibid  pp.  133,  143,  144,  169,  170. 

3.  ibid  pp.  417,  420,  (1963  edition). 

4.  ibid,  p.  144  also  p.  1970. 
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The  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata,  the  fountainhea 
Indian  literature  and  religion  have  served  as  model  and 
source  of  theme  and  treatment  for  countless  number  of 
works  in  Sanskrit  and  other  regional  languages.  These 
two  great  epics  have  given  us  the  worship  of  Rama,  an 
incarnation  of  God  and  the  cult  of  Krishna  Bhakti. 

Of  all  the  regional  works  included  in  this  volume,  the 
Tamil  epic  on  Rama  by  Kamban  is  the  earliest  and  is 
much  venerated  as  Valmiki’s  original.  The  other  version 
which  is  equally  adored  is  Tulsidas’s  Ramacharitmanas, 
bible  of  the  Hindi-speaking  people.  Pampa’s 
Mahabharata  in  Kannada  shows  the  sway  of  the  epic  in 
the  world  of  Jainism.  Other  great  poets  who  have  figured 
in  the  volume  are  Madhava  Kandali  (Assamese), 
Krittivasa  (Bengali),  Premananda  (Gujarati),  Eluttacchan 
(Malayalam),  Nannaya-Tikkana  (Telugu),  Sarala  Dasa 
(Oriya),  Ekanath  (Marthi),  and  Bopadeva  (Sanskrit). 
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